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CHAPTEB L 



GOING OUT. 



Heb end is (rained, her duty done. The 
new life op^Tbrighüy, »nd her gs.e fa 
still in front. The day for turning to the 
right and left — for asking whether one 
great duty is the whole of life — ^has not yet 
come. 

Sir Leonard and Lady Lyle leave 
England at the end of May, passing througH 
France with hardly any pause, except in 
Paris, where they stop to see the Venus of 
Melos. Taking the steamer at Marseilles 
for Egypt, they have time on hand ; but, by 
Diana's wish, they mean to go at once to 
Simla, and complete Sir Leonard's term. 

At Alexandria they visit Cleopatra's 
Needle, and the name reminds them of 
Grace Gosnold and her love aflairs. 
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'What was it, dear, your cousin said 
kbout his prospect 8 ? ' 

*That he's setÜing into practice, and 
is sure of getting on, The Bishop speaks 
of him to every one, and the Duke himself 
has sent for him to Doncaster Castle/ 

* He's likely to be married soon ? ' 
«Assoonaa Grace can get her answer 

from Atlanta. Warren is patching up the 
house. It is a good old house ; been in 
the family two hundred yeare.^ 

* Dear Grace I She was so good to me ! 
I hope she will be happy in her lot ! But 
teil me how they mean to live/ 

* To live 1 Why, Warren means to keep 
his hunter, run with the Holdemess hoxmds, 
and live in dover/ 

* Himter, Leonard I Can he afford to 
keep a hunter ? ' 

' All that's in his trade, you see ; a 
town physician has his brougham, a country 
doctor keeps a horse.' 

^ You mean, they're not going to keep 
the hunter, the hunter's going to keep 
them ? ' 

* That's it ; you women are so quick/ 
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* Yes, hunting-men get thrown, and 
Lamber means to be on the field in time. 
I hope Grace will be happy with him, 
Leonard/ 

* Happy as your own dear seif/ 

' Nay, that can never be. There'g but 
one Leonard in the world. And they'U 
be married soon r 

' In two months, Warren writes. Let*8 
stroll to the bazaar, and buy some precients 
for the bridal pair. What say you ? Once 
I sent Warren a parcel of good advice. 
Advice is'cheap; but mine, you see, has 
turned out well.' 

^ You urged him to seek an American 
wife?' 

'And gave him a whole continent to 
choose from, barring only one.' 

' And why that one ? ' 

' Because I meant to have that one 
myself/ 

Diana buys an Arab shawl for Grace ; 
a rieh and lovely tissue, shot with golden 
threads ; a shawl for gtate occaaions, which 
may last her fifty years. Leonard buys a 
Btuffed crocodile for Warren's Consulting- 
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rooin. *A crocodile/ he explains, *has a 
good many virtues ; the first of which is, 
that nobody knows aiiything about it. 
A dried skia, stuffed wiüx grass, wiü please 
the people at Port Lyle.' 

At Cairo they climb the Pyramids and 
meet the Indian mail. Here's Lord St. 
Leger going bock, with his comrade Colonel 
Prod, one of the best soldiers and hardest 
drinkers in Bengal. Leonard introduces 
Prod to Lady Lyle. If they go on at once, 
leavLng the Nile, as they have left Italy 
and Greece, for their retum, they can have 
Company on the road. It is for her to say. 

Diana listens to these officers as part of 
the Society in which she has to live. 

'At first,' says Colonel Prod, 'youll 
hardly like the niggers.' 

' Niggers, Colonel Prod V 

' Natives ; you know,' explains the 
Colonel, wondering at the cloud on hw 
ladyship's brow. 

More tban once Diana has heard flippant 
men call swarthy people by that odious 
Word; but she is not prepared to find it 
used by officers and genüemen in whose 
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Society she is going to mix. Leonard 
expresses no surprise I Has he got used to 
this injustice? She has never heard the 
Word froin him ; but there he sits, and 
Colonel Prod gets off without rebuke. ' 

* Don't let Colonel Prod alarm you about 
those niggers, Lady Lyle/ puts in the noble 
youth ; * you'U get on pretty weU ; but you 
must cuff 'em and kick 'em welL When I 
engage a lot, I kick 'em for a week. They 
don't mind how you swear ; a kick öoon 
pullB 'em up. Kicking's yoor only 
chance.' 

* Leonard dear/ «ays Diana, when they 
leave the table, *take me up the Nile.' 

A diabieh carries them to the First 
Cataract, where the rush of water puts that 
odious Colonel Prod and that flippant Lord 
St. Leger from Diana's mind. Here she 
finds work and rest. After loitering for a 
fortnight in and out among the villages, 
they turn their prow, and drop down the 
river, moving with the flow by day, and 
resting with the stars by night. 

* A long sail, eh, my dear ? ' 

' Not too long,' she answers, slipping a 
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new pioture into her portfolio. ^ IVe beeu 
veiy good, you aee, and made you more 
than tweoty eketches of the Nile. Am I 
not good ? ' 

* Absolutely perfect.* 

^May I have the thing I wish for 

most ? ' 

' May ? Shall I Speak plainly.' 

^ Let US -go to India, and begm our 

duties.' 

* What puts this fancy in your head ? 
Our time's not up for five weeks yet.' 

* Leonard, we are growing into lotos- 
eaters« Ever since we were at Malta I 
have feit the change ooming on me. There's 
flome magic in the air. I feel too happy 
and too idle in these countriea. It is in 
the aeure and the silenoe like a sense — a 
spell — almost a soul.' 

^Di, you might he a Greek or a 
Bicilian.' 

^ Ah, who knows ? ' ahe aigha, remem* 
bering her connexion with that Prince of 
Capri, 

^ Di, these influenoea and agenciea are 
the spirite of a country. We poor moderndy 
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liave no name for them ; the ancients called 
thcm the local gods.' 

* Let US fly from them, Leonard. If we 
loiter. we shaJl run the risk of growing into 
poets and shepherds, like those dwellers in 
Arcadia, who Ibrgot the woild, and cared 
for nothing but beauty, adored nothing but 
love. Let us find some work to do, lest 
we should lose our souls/ 



CHAPTEß IL 



SIMLA. 



August is on when Leonard and Lady 
Lyle arrive at Simla, where Colonel Prod's 
regiment is quartered, and a vice-regal 
court is held. 

On joining the regiment, privacy is 
pretty well over for the bridal pair. Rapture 
of desert solitudes is now to be exchanged 
for active duties in court and camp ; and 
Leonard, instead of haiiging on the staxs 
and listening for voices of the night, must 
wait on the looks, and hearken to the voice, 
of Colonel Prod. The Governor-General 
and his lady are at Simla for the summer 
months, attended by a large vice-regal 
staff. His Excellency, for several years a 
coUeague of Sir Warren, is glad to see his 
old Mend's son come back. Nor is her 
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Excellency less pleaaed to welcome Lady 
Lyle. A dinner-party, followed by a ball, is 
given in honour of the new-comers, who are 
presented to every Dne by their Excellencies 
in State. This ball is enough to make them 
populär with Society in court and camp. 

Simla is a siren who loves pleasure and 
novelty, and can take her amusement in 
many shapes. She talks Bcandal and poli- 
tics. She frequents picnics and races. Her 
delight is a dance. She doats on new 
comers of good family, with plenty of 
money, and liberal spirits. For such a 
Society Lady Lyle has every charm within 
a woman's reach. Young and lovely, she is 
also rieh and highly connected. She lives 
in a great bungalo, gives nice dinners» and 
has the best music. Her husband wants 
nothing, and is not going to stay in Simla 
very long. Above all — at this moment — 
she is a Virginian ; daughter of the famous 
orator, Senator Eandolph, and a country- 
woman, almost a neighbour, of General Lee. 
Lee is the hero of camps, and the vice- 
regal court at Simla is a camp. 

A Southern lady, representing chivalry 
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and aristocracy, is soon the rage in every dub 
and coterie on the hill-side. Men find that 
Lady Lyle can sing her eountry's songs, and 
ladies who have sung 'My Maryland' to 
death, are glad to 3rie]d their burthen to a 
woman with a native property in the song. 
Diana sketches for the ladies, and invents 
amusements for their kettle -drums. On 
blank days between race and picnic, she 
gets up little parties, where the ladies read 
in tum, and criticise the rhymes and senti* 
ments of famous poets, whose names are 
better known at Simla than their works. 
Every one is glad to find where the good 
things of ordinary chatter come fironi, and 
xnany a fair creature notes with provident 
pen the lines by which an argument is often 
clenched by a certain tyrant with just 
enough of learning to misquote. More than 
all, the critics are delighted to see how easy 
it is to find faults in what passes for perfi^ct 
work. 

* This ganie of picking poets to pieces is 
a uew pleasure for us/ says the Govemor- 
general's lady, as she drives from Dianas 
bungalo. 
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'And more amusing/ answers Laidy 
Crinship, * thau picking the paint and 
feathers off Mrs. Colonel Prod/ 

' My dear friend/ adds her Excellency^ 
' JTor this reason, if no better ; all the world 
cares, more or less, for Dryden ; and except 
ourselves, at Skala, nobody on earth has 
heard of Mrs. Prod.' 

Her Excellency takes a great fancy to 
Lady Lyle ; first, because she knows more 
than öther young women of her rank ; and, 
next^ because she finds in her an ally on the 
side of Order. It is not an easy task to keep 
down not in an India^ cainp Men hare 
little to do, and when men have little to 
do, they get tired of each other, and go to 
the dogs. In camps, as in watering-places, 
elderly ladies have no influence, and young 
ladies, as a rule, side wit}i young men 
against their eiders. Lady Lyle is an ex- 
ception to this common rule. 

* I think her right,' says Lady Lyle to a 
party of young women who are almost 
foaming into discord ; * but even if I feit 
xmcertain, I should defer to her Ladysbip's 
opinion. Think, my dears, when we're as 
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old, whether we shall like to hear chits of 
twentj setting us aside, beoause some 
youngster, fresh from Eton, likes to go the 
pace that kills V 

A Word dropt here and there, in a light 
^y-more, aa it were, in sport and paatime 
— helps her Excellency to keep things 
smoother and more decorous in her hus- 
band 8 court. Her Excellency feels the value 
of this assistance, which is given with such 
tact that no one takes oflfence, eveu when 
his mood is crossed, his speech rebuked. 

^ Deuced well bred, that woman/ smirks 
St. Leger, who affects to be in great favour 
with the new anivals ; ' knows how to whip 
a fellow in, without making him look like 
a fool.' 

* Ever tried her lash on you V asks 
Colonel Prod, puflBng his Lordship's jebile 
into his Lordship's face. 

*No, egadl Only wish she would. 
It'ö deuced nice, my dear fellow, being 
thrashed with a Uly/ 

Next day his scapegrace lordship gets 
a touch of the petal. 

* My dear Lady Lyle,' her Excellency 
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eighs, ' ä nasty habit is creeping in among 
these men, which y ou young ladies ought 
to check/ 

*What habit, my lady ?' 

* Smoking, dear. I don't mean smoking 
in their clubs and racket-<50urts. There, 
the men can please themselves. I mean 
smoking at picnics and races, where ladies 
are present. It is nasty, and it should be 
stopt See if you can't help me to put it 
down.' 

That aftemoon there is a picnic in a 
wood not far from Simla. Three or four 
officers fight for Lady Lyle ; but with a 
smile which says to ea^ in tum ' Yes, 
by-and-by,' she takes St. Legers arm. 
The young man has been spoilt by fortune 
and applause. Old ladies shun him as a 
pest, and no young lady likes to be seen 
with him alone. As he makes off with Lady 
Lyle, he feels assured that all the men are 
envying his address. And so they are. 
* Like one of his own bantams ! ' sneers his 
Colonel, who can swallow his brandy, but 
reject his cheek ; * he'll get a blister one of 
these hot days.' When the repast is done^ 
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St. Leger puUs a cigar-case from his pocket 
and prepares to smoke. No one Iias lighted 
up ; the younger officers waiting for their 
leader to begin. St. Leger is a leader in 
the camp. In drill and tactics, he is no 
proficient ; but in practical joking, and the 
chorus of a comic song, he has no equal. 
But his great accomplishment is crowing 
like a cock ; for he can imitate the note of 
very chanticleer from Yorkshire to Bengal. 
Like other great men, he has a school of 
foUowers ; but his pupils know their place, 
and in his presence never aspire to lead. 

' No objection to a weed, Lady Lyle?' 
his Lordsbip asks, in a tone that takes the 
nod for giunted ; but the nod, to his sur- 
prise, is withheld. Lady Lyle pauses. St 

female titters, and Colonel Prod draws 
nigh. My lord, a little vexed, repeats his 
queiy in a clearer form : 

*YouVe no objection to a gentleman 
Smoking in your presence, Lady Lyle V 

Baising her voice a little, and speaking 
rather slowly — ^yet with no pretence of 
either emphasis or sarcasm — she replies : 
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* I cannot say, my Lord. I have no 
experience. No gentleman has ever smoked 
in my presence/ 

The ladies hush their tongues, the 
gentlemen cease to gibe. All look at Lord 
St. Leger ; but the yoiing man takes his 
punishment like a man. Jerking aside his 
weed, he owns that He was wrong, and 
hopes she will forgive him : ' I am wrong, 
and owe you thanks for yonr rebuke.' 

Lady Lyle puts out her hand, and rising 
from her seat, strolls off, chatting merrüy 
with him as before. By dinner-time, eveiy 
one in Simla knows that the young scape- 
grace, who cares for no one, has been put 
down by Lady Lyle. The Govemor-generars 
lady kisses Diana. St. Leger laughs more 
than aijy one, feeling that for him there was 
a pleasant side of that joke. Who had so 
much of her delicious banter as himself? 
At night, sitting in his club chair, and 
Hghting his cigar, he sums up the merits of 
his Yorkshire neighbour and cousin in the 
form which he adopts on great occasions 
only : 

^ Prod, by Jove, that woman is a brick ! ' 

VOL. II. c 
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FRANK. 

Major Lyle is not much given to letter- 
writing, but on midsummer day, in the 
year after his marriage, an event happens 
in bis family, the first news of which he 
feels bound to send under bis own signature 
to Doncaster House. Here is a copy of bis 
note : 

* Simla, June 21, 1863. 

My dear Grandfather, 

Tbe event to wbicb your Grace 
made xnerry allusion on our wedding-day bas 
come to pass : an beir to tbe bouse of Lyle 
is bom. Diana is doing weU, and tbe 
youngster crowing lustily. Travel agrees 
witb ber and witb myself. Sbe bears tbe 
beat bere easily. Simla is not mucb 
botter tban Virginia, and Diana bas tbe 
pbysique of a tborougb-bred Englisb girL 
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*If all goes well, we shall remain in 
India for a couple of years. By that time 
I count on. finishing my couvse, according 
to my father's plans. Then wie shall 
yacht -about, and see the world. Diana's 
curiosity is never slacked. She cares no 
more for balls and picnics than I do myself. 
She likes to read, and sketch, and see 
stränge places. It is wonderful how much 
she knows. I mean to have our yacht sent 
round to Malta, so that when we leave this 
country for good, we can go on any line 
we please, and stay as long as fancy feeds 
US. Let me add, at this moment of my 
great joy, that your Grace never did me so 
much good as when you gave me your 
adorable kinswoman to wife. I am proud 
to feel that in my son the blood of Randolph 
and of Lyle are united in a common stream. 
All the more that in my wife and child I 
stand a little nearer in kinship and friend- 
ship to your Grace. 

* Believe me, now and always, 

* Your obedient Grandson, 

' Leonard Lyle, 
' Major/ 
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An mfant bom into the world brings a 
new set of wants, and opens a new sense of 
duties. Every new-comer is a new power. 
Even in the form of rock and clay, a 
stränge body disturbs the spheres, the 
members of which have to acconnt with 
the new-comer, and accommodate their tides 
and movements to his weight and orbit. 
So with a child. Father, mother, kindred, 
and domestics— every one is changed, dis- 
placed, and grouped afresh in presence of 
the little one. Most of all, the advent of 
a child affects his mother. She has been 
cared for, now she has to care. She has 
been shielded, now she has to shield. She 
has been fed, now she has to feed. There 
has been for her one love, now the deep 
currents of her heart divido. Aforetime, 
all her love went up ; in future, half her 
passion must go down. She Stands be- 
tween two worlds ; mediatrix between the 
father and the son — ^the power that is, the 
power that is to be. 

* What shall we call the darling?' she 
inquires of Leonard, who is standing by her 
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couch, reading to her bits of bis letters 
and Journals out from England. 

'Frank/ he answers, quickly, quietly, 
and firmly. 

Lifting her eyes from the little rosebud 
to his manly face, Diana beams unutterable 
love. 

* This is too kind. My father — how he 
would have smiled in his proud joy I But 
it is more than he could ask or that his 
daughter can desire. Our baby is a Lyle, 
and ought to bear a fämily name. Leo- 
nard, if I had my wish ' 

* Di, dear, you must not talk. The boy 
is Frank/ 

* I will take the good will for the good 
deed. Let me have my way, and call him 
Leonard.' 

* I have thought it over, little Di. 
Weeks, months ago, when I began to dream 
of what has come to pass, I fixed on Frank, 
and only kept it from you as a pet sur- 
prise. The dayhas come.' 

*You overburden me with kindness, 
Leonard/ 
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Kissing liis wife, and then his cliild, 
Leonard draws a chair close to her couch, 
and speaks to her in a low and rather comic 
tone : 

*This thing was settled in my mind 
some weeks ago ; if it had not been so,- 
there's a report in one of the papers that 
would make me fix it now. I am the last 
of an old famüy ; if my issue were to fail, 
the baronetcy would lapse, and Castle Lyle 
would go to a distant cousin of another 
name. This litÜe feUow is the last Lyle of 
Castle Lyle/ 

* More reason, Leonard, he should have 
a family name/ 

'Listen, little Di. What does your 
doctor say ? You're not to talk.' 

* Leonard, he said no one was to contra- 
dict me. "Wasn't that his order V 

* Hush ! lie stiQ. When you are strong 
I'll listen, you shall talk. Now's my tum, 
and I shall exercise my right/ 

* Well, then, say on/ 

* You, also, it appears, are going to be 
the last of an old family ; of the westem 
brauch of an old family ; older and nobler, 
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though I won't say prouder, than my owdl 
You are likely very soon to be the only 
Randolph of Riverside/ 

^ Nay, there's Uncle George. He's not 
a kinsman to be proud of, and to me he's 
like the bad uncles in fairy tales. Bat he's 
Eandolph, not the less/ 

* Colonel George Eandolph is neither 
killed nor wounded yet ; but he is certain 
to be killed ere long.' 

^ Then Heaven have mercy on his soul ! ' 
' By Jove, your nncle is a wonder ; 
every maü brings out more news of hun. 
He has swom, the papers say, to throw 
away his life. Well, Di, he's fighting in 
the best of causes, so that some day he'U 
atone for all his errors by a soldier s death.' 
Diana stifles an impulse to cry out 
against her Uncle George. Her husband 
ought to know, but then her duty to the 
dead forbids all mention of her wrongs. 
The eflfort of repression flurries her, and thö 
Indian nurse, hearing her sigh of pain, 
comes in, and begs Sir Leonard to retire, 
and let my lady rest. 

* Yes, darling, she is right,' Diana gasps. 
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* Leave me a while : not long ; she'll teil 
you when I wake.' 

Leonard goes softly out, leaving his 
wife alone ; alone, but in no mood for sleep. 

*How little,' she begins to murmur, 
^ Leonard knows of my üncle George ! If 
Leonard but knew that man, he would not 
talk in such a strain. But he can never 
leam the truth.' 

Leonard has sometimes spoken to Diana 
of his brief, unpleasant glimpse of George at 
the Richmond club ; but in a spirit of for- 
bearance, has been careful not to wound 
her ear by mentioning the coarser features 
of that scene. He saw in George a blurred 
resemblance to the Senator. In figiire, 
George was still a gentleman ; and it is hard 
for a man of birth and culture to believe that 
another man of birth and culture can be abso- 
lut ely dead to shame. George has not been 
much in Leonard's thoughts ; but when his 
image has floated to the scene, it has come 
in the shape of a foolish fellow, who chose 
to stand in his own light, to waste fine 
talents in a bad way, to put back the one 
hand thät might have helped him to go 
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Btraight Dia^a haa been afraid to speak 
of him ; not being free to say what he has 
done to her, except in the most vague and 
general terms. She has her pledge to 
keep; her mother's grave to guard. 

At length the ayah, sitting at her feet, 
cooing one of her Hindoo lullabys, soothes 
the poor invalid to sleep. 

Diana dreams of George. She fancies 
she is lying in a negro shed. Sally is 
snoring audibly in the adjoining room. 
The Cherokee medicine man is standing 
near her couch, droning his Indian phrases ; 
and the letter * from a friend ' is lying on 
the coverlet of her bed. Waking with a 
Start, she sees the ayah watching her in 
alarm. Her first thought is of Tab, whose 
lithe figure and dusky features have some 
rese^nblance to those of her Indian nnrse. 
The ayah lifts the infant to Diana's face, and 
in an instant she recalls her senses from 
their flight A coo, a kiss, and the poor in- 
valid is affain at peace. 

Ne^tmon^mg ,he is strooger, and „hen 
Leonard comes in with his usual rose, 
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Diana telk him, with a charming pout, 
that she is not strong enough for fight, 
but she protests against this instance 
of his domineering love. The thing is 
settled, and the boy is to be christened 
Frank. 



CHAPTEK IV. 



MAJOR LYLE. 



As a mark of esteemfor bis old friend's son, 
the Govemor-general offers to b^ Sponsor ; 
and in such a place a Govemor-general's 
bint is a command. Leonard is bigbly 
pleased. His Excellency being a bero, 
tbe distinction of baving sucb a godfatber 
will cling to Frank for life. Tbe cere- 
mony is postponed' a little on account of 
Lady Lyle; but after waiting five or six 
weeks, Leonard consents to bave tbe rite 
performed, even tbough Diana is not 
streng enougb to stand at tbe baptis- 
mal fönt. Tbe Govemor - generalis lady 
offers to do wbat sbe can to supply 
ber place. Diana rises in ber bed and kisses 
ber Excellency wben sbe calls and offers ber 
Services of godmotber to tbe cbild. Tben 
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comes the question of a second male. Leo- 
nard suggests St. Leger. 

' Lord St. Leger ! ' 

*Yes, Di; he's a fool in some thing», 
but he's Yorkshire bom, and an excellent 
judge of bantaras. There's no barm in 
him. He's one of our neigbbours and rela- 
tions, Di. When we go home, you'U meet 
him in every second house you enter ; we 
shall have to visit him, and invite him to 
our table. In effect, he's one of our family 
and our set. If we live to be thirty, he and 
I will probably sit together in the Honse of 
Commons.' 

Diana s cause for slighting Lord St. 
Leger more than other young men of fast 
manners an d weak intelligence, is that prate 
about cuffing his niggers. On inquiry, how- 
ever, of her steward, Abu Seyd, she satisfies 
herseif that he is a favourite with the 
natives. All his cuffing is but talk. 
She has a feeling, slight, yet just enough 
to tum a Scale, that she was rather quick 
with him that day about his cigar. How 
well he bore that putting down 1 Never, 
by Word or look, has he betrayed annoy- 
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ance at her act. He is a manly fellow, 
and the grandson of her dear old Duke. 
When Leonard mentions him again, Diana 
yields the point. 

Diana keeps in fashion. If her cheek 
is pale, her step unsteady, the pallid face 
and feeble gait add charm by contrast to 
the loveliness of a woman in her teens. 

Leonard is no less populär than his wife. 
All circumstances favour him. He is young, 
rieh, handsome. He hunts and shoots, 
keeps a good table, understands horses, 
and is ready to give his friend a mount. 
His connexions are great people, both at 
Simla and in London ; yet the highest of his 
many merits lies behind. To be in favour in 
either camp or court, you ought to be re- 
garded as a visitor, not a resident. Even 
as a visitor, you must not intend to stay 
too long. A fixture is a bore. It is a clear 
advantage to your standing that the date 
of your depaxture shaU be known. Things 
come to be judged in reference to that 
date. *He will be gone by such a day, 
and there's an end of him,' snarl those who 
hate your shadow. * He will be gone by 
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such a day, and will be seen ,no more/ 
sigh those who love your Company. All 
enmities are softened, all friendships fos- 
tered, by the fact that you are going 
away. 

Such is, and has been, all along, Sir 
Leonardas case. Before he'came, all Simla 
knew that he was coming out, in answer 
to his father's wish, not meaning to remain, 
like paupers who are sent to India for their 
daily bread. 

There's Colonel Prod. Prod is a brave 
soldier and an able officer* Beyond his 
love of brandy and hot water, which he 
prefers to temper with a curl of lemon- 
peel, nobody ever found fault with Colonel 
Prod. He acted promptly in the mutiny* 
In every case where duty has been thrust 
on him, he has proved himself equal to 
the strain. Yet Prod is not a populär 
man. The staff, who know his merits, 
and the subaltems who have their trade 
to leam, alike affect to use him as a butt. 
His one ojffence is that he means to stay 
in India, and to earn his bread by honest 
Service to his Queen. 
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There s Lord St. Leger. By the side 
of Prod, St. Leger is a ninny. He can. 
hardly dress bis Company; he is Ignorant 
of drilL If set to do a thing by him- 
self, he would laugh, and leave that 
thing undone. What he can do well, is to 
crow like a cock ; yet few can beat bim in 
snorting bke a mule, and braying bke an 
aßs. These are bis gifts. Nature bas für- 
nished bim with lungs, and art ba^ tumed 
them to account. Yet St. Leger is one of 
the most populär feUows in the army. It 
is not because he is considered silly, but 
because he is known to be going home. 
Every post brings out letters begging bim 
to retum. The county wants bim, and 
the party-leaders call bim back, Talents 
like bis are not to be wasted on the 
desert air of Simla. His accomplish- 
ments are wanted in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Leonard, bke St. Leger, is a bird of 
passage, His father formed a plan for bim, 
and he is here to carry out this plan. He 
is a major ; in a year or so he may attain 
his grade as colonel ; then be will depart. 
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If he were going to live in India, sticking 
to Jiis profession, he would stand in some 
one's light, and then neither his own merit 
nor his wife's beauty would prevent him 
being hated and abused. But having the 
character of a bird of passage, every one 
is willing to think the best, and make the 
most of him while he remains. 

It cannot be for long. There's talk 
among the staff about a mission to Yark- 
and in the Lesser Tibet. This mission, which 
is of a nature partly eommercial and partly 
diplomatic, requires a special agent, who 
mnst be a soldier, yet something more than 
a professional man. Leonard has been men- 
tioned for the post of chief. He is a man 
of the World and of affairs. He has tra- 
velled in many countries. Through his 
fathsr's long connexion with affairs, his 
name is known in Central Asia, and in 
dealing with Asiatic princes, a man whose 
name is knoWn to them has advantages 
not to be overlooked, when governor-ge- 
nerals are selecting men for very delicate 
posts. Should Leonard be employed by his 
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Excellency, he will either perish or succeed. 
In either case there will be an end of him, 
so far as professional rivalry and enmity 
are concemed. The only loser will be 
Lady Lyle. 



TGL. II. D 



CHAPTER V. 



PARTING. 



SoON after Frank's first birthday, which is 
kept with due rejoicing at the bungalo, 
bis Excellency, who bas just retumed to 
Simla for tbe summer montbs, sends an 
orderly to request the attendance of Major 
Sir Leonard Lyle. 

' Sir Leonard/ bis ExceUency begins, 
* I can now offer you tbe mission to Yark- 
and. It is a Service of mucb bonour, and 
may be of mucb profit. Your name, if you 
accept, will be before tbe pubbc; and in 
case of your success, tbere is a prospect of 
rewards. To a soldier going in strongly 
for distinction, tbis is a golden cbance/ 

*How long does your Excellency give 
tbe mission V 

* Tbat depends. Tbe nearer passes may 
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be blocked ; the shorter roads iDay be dis- 
turbeA Hor8e8mayfail.andguide8de8ert. 
It's on the cards that you may be detained 
by force ; still, ten or twelve months should 
serve. Consult with Lady Lyle. Teil her 
the worst ; she's not the woman from 
whom a soldier needs to hide the truth. 
Thete's peril on the road and in the capital, 
though not enough to stop brave men. 
They are a bad lot there ; the sweepings 
of a thousand Chinese junks and jails. 
I'm told they are improving, since the 
mandarins at Canton have begun to send 
their criminals to San Francisco ; yet youll 
need to keep your eyes wide open, as every 
second man you meet has been a burglar 
and assassin. To an officer having no wife 
or chüd such things might not be named ; 
to him the peril would be the charm. You 
have to judge, not only for yourself, but 
Lady Lyle. Considt with her, and let me 
have your answer soon/ 

Leonard almost expects a scene. He 
and his wife have never yet been parted 
for a day. The Situation will be new to 
her. Some time ago, he could have told 
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what she woüld say, for she was quicker 
than himself in giving up the lotos-leaves. 
But she is now iinstrung in spirit. For 
.many weeks she haß been nervous, if not 
timid. Small things disturb her. She 
is not so well as he coidd wish. He 
fancies she will raise objections to a 
joutney through those frozen passes, över 
those hostile plains. If so, what can he 
urge beyond the yeaming of a soldier for 
ad venture' and renown? Will such a plea 
suffice ? Suppose she will not hear of it ? 
If she should cling to him, refusing to let 
him go, it will be hard to shake her off. 
He cannot urge that he is bound to go. 
A poorer man might plead his want of 
bread ; he cannot in his conscience lU'ge 
that plea. No doubt, when he comes back, 
he will obtain his grade of colonel ; but 
that grade will come to him whether he 
goes to Yarkand or stays at Simla. 

On entering his bungalo, Leonard meets 
Diana near the doorway, handing to his 
Steward, Abu Seyd, a letter for the 

})OSt. 

* Perhaps you'll send it for me, Leonard, 
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as I wish it to go quickly in the Gavemor* 
genei^'s bag.' 

* To Grace V says Leonard, glancing at 
the address. * I hope youVe given my 
love to her. It shall gc' 

The envelope addressed to Grace at 
Port Lyle in Yorkshire, contains a letter 
signed D. R., and written to Jecks and Co. 
of Richmond, in Virginia, which Grace is 
asked to drop into the post at Castle Lyle. 

This Step is the resnlt of much disturb- 
ing thought. When Diana quitted River- 
side, she fancied she had done with Uncle 
George. The world seemed wide enough. 
But she was forced to think of him at the 
Falls, and here at Simla cannot escape his 
name. Prod never calls without speaking 
of her Uncle George. She dares not show 
her impatience at these compliments, but 
her brain is haunted by the sense of having 
a secret — not a necessary seöret, like that of 
her mother's taint of blood ; but an acci- 
dental secret, springing from a mere mistake 
— to keep from Leonardas ear. 

One day a notion came into her mind. 
Why not appeal to George ? Since he 
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has been so highly praised by Leonard 
and Colonel Prod, her heart has been 
softening towards him. Can a man so 
gallant be the yillain she has painted ? 
How, if she has been mistaken? He 
may not have been so much to blame, 
as in her anger she had come to think. 
Putting herseif in his place, she tried to 
look at things from his point of view. He 
was not aware of his brother's maniage. 
Apart fix)m explanation, it was unlikely 
that a man so haughty as the Senator 
would marry any woman beneath his own 
rank, and in the liast degree unlikely that 
he could marry one yrhose mother had been 
a slave on his own estate. George may 
have thought his brother like himself, a 
man who took his pleasures as they came. 
That error might account for his misdeeds, 
When once Diana had begun to find ex- 
cuses for him, her task was easy. George 
was perhaps no better and no worse than 
other young men of good family in the South. 
Even his threat pf sending her to the farm 
admitted of excuse. Tab was a slave. 
Tab's mother was a slave. George might 
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not know that the old Contessa had been 
freed. If she were not freed, her daughter 
would have been bom a slave, and in the 
absence of records, she, Diana, might be sup- 
posed to have been bom a slave, George 
may have thought he was only doing to her 
as her father had done to Tab. Compelled to 
put the matter in this light, she was unwill- 
ing to brand George s conduct as satanic. 
He was guilty of a great mistake, no doubt ; 
but if he believed her to have been bom 
in slavery, the difference between his con- 
duct to her, and her father's conduct to 
Tab, was of degree, but not of kind, As 
soon as she perceived that the example of 
her father might be cited in defence of her 
uncle, she ceased to rail, lest some of the 
blame should fall on him who was not only 
perfect, but sacred, in her eyes. 

She feU into this train of reaaoning all 
the more readily as it led her towards au 
end which 3ha ^ ««er t» atUin. If her 
Uncle George was not a wicked man, he 
might be willing to do her mother justice. 
She was willing to renounce her claim on 
the estate* Thus guarded in his right. 
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why should he not allow those acta o( 
record which her father had proposed ? 

At first, she thought it woidd be well 
to feel her way with Jecks and Co. Writing 
to them over the signature of D. R., she 
informed the attorneys that she was the 
daughter by a private marriage of the late 
Senator Randolph of Riverside ; that she had 
no desire to interfere with her uncle, Colonel 
George Randolph ; being aware of her late 
father's fixed intention of keeping River- 
side in the male line, so that the name of 
Randolph shoidd not perish from the land* 
She gave them this assurance now, and 
undertook to sign such papers as would 
buid her to complete this act. 

On her side, she had to inquire whether 
the late Senator paid them a professional 
visit on Midsummer-day, 1860, to leave 
with them certain family documents, and 
give them instructions to prepare a case 
relating to his marriage? Their answer 
might be addressed to D. R., care of Mrs. 
Warren Lamber, Castle Lyle, Yorkshire. 

Such was the letter she desired to have 
sent in the Govemor-general's bag. 
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On going back into their room, Diana 
reads in the troubled light on Leonard's 
face the message he has brought to her — 
that they are now to part 

She is not taken by surprise. For 
months past she had heard about this 
Yarkand mission, and become aware that 
the command was likely to be oflfered to 
her husband. Every one at Sinila has 
been talking of it. Leonard is the envy 
of all the officers in camp. Such things 
don't come to every man, and to few men 
more than once in life. When Leonard sits 
down, Diana glides to the sofa, lays her 
band on bis arm, and says in a grdve^ yet 
cheerfu] tone, ' Teil me the whole truth, 
Leonard. Teil me what they propose^ and 
what you wish.' 

He teils her aU. It is a long joumey 
to Yarkand. The party will be large, and 
their movements slow. They have to do 
much work, both on the roads, and in the 
towns through which they pass. They have 
to talk with muleteers and merchants, to 
see what articles they buy and seil, and 
find out openings for the sale of English 
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goods. At Yarkand, when they reach it, 
they may have to stay some months. 
' Can we go with you, Leonard V 

* No ; you must not dream of it. Look 
at these mountain crests. Yet they are 
nothing to the Hindoo Koosh. None but 
the hardiest men will be allowedtojoin the 
party, and our guides and escorts have 
been chosen from mountaineers who have 
lived amonffst those fflaciers all their lives/ 

New isL time. Rismg from her Beat, 
she laya her hand on hU «nn, and in a 
voice that sounds to him grand and almost 
glad, says, * Go ; go alone ; my hero, go 
alone.' 

* You are a brave girl, Di. Hundreds 
of English wives and mothers have to 
speak such words. You women are always 
great ; showing courage of a higher kind 
than rushing at a cannon's mouth. Hea- 
ven guard and bless you, Di.' 

Slipping from his arms, she poses for a 
moment in his front with the old playful 
manner which he has lately missed, shakes 
her forefinger at him, and exclaims : 

* It's only for a year, mind V 
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* Not a y ear, Di ! — ^not a year ! ' 

* Why, Leonard, when you oome back, 
Frank will be over two years old.' 

' Hell be a little man, Di.' 

* Leonard, I promise you he shall be a 
soldier, and bis first grade shall be won.' 

'What grade, Di?' 

* You leave him a baby in the cradle, 
you shall find him a Httle drummer-boy/ 



CHAPTER VI. 



SICK FANCIES. 



Diana is left alone. 

The autumn days are hot at Simla, and 
a fever which has hung about the settle- 
ment all through the summer months, now 
creeps into the bungalo, and finding the in- 
mate feeble, seize'i on her frame. For some 
days she is very bad : so likely to be caxried 
off, that Leonard woidd have been recalled 
had he not been too far away. ' No use,' 
nrge her physicians ; ' she will either be 
dead or out of danger long before a mes- 
senger coidd raach his tent.' 

Diana passes through the crisis, and 
begins to mend, but her strength of limb 
comes slowly back. Early in the day her 
couch is wheeled into the shade under the 
verandah, where she is able to hold a 
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volume, dally with a light story, and in- 
dulge in reverie — that tempting but un- 
wholesome solace of the sick. When all 
the powers are spent, as in a tidal wave, 
the slack, tne balance, and the ebb, succeed. 
Spent forces all recoil. The tide roUs back, 
and man returns into the past. Then 
comes the time for morbid questionings 
and vain regrets. It is an hour of weakness 
and distrust ; and, like a]l other forma of 
weakness, has a tendency to prolong and to . 
repeat itself. Few men, and perhaps no 
women, have the energy to resist their 
own infirmities of physical power. 

The scene about Diana leads her by 
association of ideas to her home on the 
James River — ^that home now occupied by 
Federal troops. Her bungalo, one story 
high, with a verandah and a garden, is, in 
everything but the name, a copy of that 
home at which Leonard culled bis first 
red rose, and pledged bis word to be her 
knight. It is the same inside. Her room 
is fiimished on the plan of Riverside, with 
prints and modeis brought from Rome. 
Except that Abu Seyd, her prince-like 
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Steward, draws the curtain and trims the 
lamp, instead of Paul, the negro Caliban, 
her evening-room at Simla might be easily 
mistaken for her moming-room at River- 
side. 

While Diana, hale in health, spent most 
of her leisure in the open air, the image of 
Leonard filled the scene suggested to her 
fancy by the garden and the hüls in front. 
But now, when left alone, lying on her 
couch in an enfeebled state, all these Italian 
things about her, which her mother knew 
so well and loved so mach, the image of 
that injured parent flits more frequently 
across the stage, and fixes the expression in 
her eye. 

At Riverside, she and her mother sat 
one evening, waiting for a certain rider to 
come dashing up. He never came : only a 
horse without a rider came ! And in the 
night her mother died ! 

What a sad pastoral, when she thinks 
of it in the outset, in the middle, in the 
ending, was her mother's life ! Was any 
\roman ever tried Kke her, and found so 
true as she? A child! what bittemess 
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in her lot ! To be left without a mother is 
a fearful thing ; yet many girls have had 
to weep for parents, and console their 
bearts by treasuring up some memory of 
tbe dead. As daughter, and as wife, sbe ' 
was content, passing her days in a false 
Position, mocked by her own servants, 
scomed by white society — she, who in 
heart and brain was one of the best of 
women 1 As a mother, how devoted to her 
child ! How deep her love — how single 
her despair ! Diana is a mother now, and 
in her tendemess for the child she reads in 
a more vivid light the record of her mother s 
woes. 

Her State of mind is one of self-reproach. 
She never loved her mother as she should 
have done. But she was ignorant of her 
Position ; of the sacrifices she was making 
every hour. Diana can remember many a 
pet and pout. They never lasted long ; 
but that was not her merit, since her 
mother always kissed her, and gave way. 
How much that darling had to bear, and 
with what saintly patience she stood out, 
living her life in him she loved, and hiding 
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from all eyes — even those of her own child 
— the causes of her pain ! 

' Heaven bless thee, now and evermore, 
thou suffering angel !' prays Diana, putting 
up her hands unseen, as when she was an 
Infant at her mother's knee. 

And now, with fibre softened and re- 
laxed, she takes to a review of all those 
incidents in the negro shed which bronght 
on her the pledge of silence. Scene by 
scene, and word by word, she calls up every 
incident of that fearful day : the charge 
against Leonard, the Coming in of Pomp, 
her finding of the corpse, her mother's 
removal to the shed, the threats of Tab, 
her mother's confession, her pledge of se- 
oresy, her mother's death, followed by the 
midnight robbery and that clandestine 
buri A tha Bla^quarter, with the lying 
headstone in the name of Dinah Crump. 
It is a trial of her weakness, which no wise 
physician would have liked to see her 
undergo. 

While she was streng, she could re- 
press, by exercise of will, the bitterest part 
of her sad heritage from that day and 
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night. Her nature is to look straight on, 
content to do her duty, as she sees it, and to 
walk with a closed lip and cheerful face, 
not caxing to look back into the pa«t with 
over-cnrious spirit. But in her feeble state, 
and in her hiisband's absence, an incHnation 
to indulge in bitter fancies overcomes her 
wül, aB tlie desire to sleep in suowj passes 
of the Alps seduces many a man to lie 
down by the way , though knowing that for 
men in his Situation the embrace of sleep is 
death. 

A wise physician, seemg Diana in her 
present mood, would order those about her 
to engage her mind by every artifice at 
their command. He would require them 
not to leave her much aJone. He would 
have the nurse and child in sight, so that 
his patient might be gladdened by the coos 
and dimples of her boy. But there is no 
physician in her secret, and the Situation 
has to shape itself by chance. Leonard is 
far away. The nurse and child are not in 
sight. A bungaJo front, a long verandah, 
and an invalid s chair : these things are 
present, and they carry her back in fancy 

VOL. II. E 
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to her motlier's grave — ^that horrid negra 
grave — and set before her eyes a phantom 
of the mind, which for the moment she 
believes to be her mother's ghost. 

' Poor darling ! ' she entreats the phan- 
tom. * Have I done thy will V 

No answer comes to her, and the out- 
lines of her vision melt and fade away. 
She tums to her own thoughts, and asks 
herseif if she has kept her conscience free, 
and done the things her mother laid on her 
that night. 

* Escape ! ' She has escaped. * Leave 
Riverside.' She has left Riverside. * Break 
with the past.' She has broken with the 
past. * Live a new life.' She is living a 
new life. So far as in her lies, she has 
obeyed her mother's voice. What she was 
to do, is done ; what she was to leave un- 
done, is left imdone. * Make it a case of 
conscience, Di.' She has made a duty of 
fulfilling that command. * While natura 
keeps my secret, never betray her trust.' 
Has it not aU been done afi she desired ? 
Her mouth is sealed. There is no fear on 
that side, she believes. Her limbs may 
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feil in strength ; but she will always be 
strong enough to clench her teetb and close 
her Ups. 

* Rest, dear one/ she repeats, address- 
ing the empty air ; * rest in thy grave at 
peace.' 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



NIGOEBS. 



BuT will the secrets buried in that grave 
remaiii at peace ? 

When Leonard was going away on bis 
mission to Yarkand, leaving bis wife and 
cbild alone in tbe bungalo, in tbe midst 
of fiiends and comrades, be said to St. 
Leger, as his nearest kinsman, ' Drop in 
now and tben, old boy, and bave a romp 
witb Frank. Lady Lyle will be always 
glad to see you.' 

And be spoke tbe trutb ; for St. Leger 
was gay and pleasant, a great * cbum ' of 
little Frank, and as Dr. Jacobs' patron and 
Leonard 's best man, a link in tbe cbain of 
Diana's life. 

* Yes, 111 drop in and see tbe boy/ be 
answered witb bis merry cbuckle ; and as 
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80011 as Leonard was gone, he took to drop- 
ping in three or four times a-week. 

One person in the honsehold noticed 
these calls in a snspiciouB mood. This 
man was Abu Seyd, the steward. Seyd 
is fond of Frank, who clutches at his black 
moustache, and tears the sacred coil from 
his turban unrebuked. Seyd has the dig- 
nified bearing of an Ameer, and Sir Leonard, 
when at home, has always treated him with 
confidence and respect. The famüy are 
fond of Seyd, and in his tum Seyd would 
lay down his life for Lady Lyle. 

But Frank, though fond of the grave 
Moslem, is stül fonder of the English lord, 
who carries him on his Shoulder, chucks 
him up in the air, roars for him like a lion, 
and crows for him like a cock. Frank's 
veins axe quick with fire, his bmbs restless 
with blood and sap. Any one who will 
romp and play is welcome, and he who 
makes most noise is the most welcome. 
Hera St Leger oomes off best. Seyd 
is jealous of this preference, though his 
passive, Oriental manner enables him to 
oonoeal the sore. 
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During Leonardas absence on his mis- 
sion, Diana has arranged a course of work 
and study — sketclies to complete and books 
to read; but still the days prove long, 
and every day, as it drags slowly by, 
justifies the divine axiom, * It is not good 
for man to be alone/ Diana is more alone 
thaa any wise physidan, if consulted, 
would advise for one in her depressed and 
anxious state. 

An idle Word, dropped from an idle 
tongue — mere noise and rattle, meaning 
nothing— Starts a train of thouglit, which 
for a long time fixes her mind on the un- 
happy and unwholesome side of her girlish 
life. 

One moming St. Leger, Coming from his 
club to have a game of romps, encounters 
Abu Seyd and Frank near the gate, and 
with little ceremony snatches up the child.. 
A shadow steals across the Moslem's brow, 
at which the English officer only laughs. 
Perching the boy on his arm, St. Leger 
skips up to Diana, who is coming out on 
the terrace, under the verandah. Frank 
is puffing up his cheeks to crow, as hia 
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god-paxent calls to his mother in his 
merry voice : 

* Good moming, Lady Lyle 1 I am glad 
to see you look so well. Let me suggest a 
good idea. Your slaveys are growing pert. 
You must have yon nigger flogged.' 

* Nigger, my lord I What nigger ? We 
have no negroes in our Service/ 

* Black rascal yonder, in the turban, 
Lady Lyle/ 

' Not Abu Seyd, our steward V 

* He's a stupid beast. Your ladyship 
must give 'em cord. They re all alike, these 
niggers ; impudent and lazy : but a dozen 
lashes always bring the fellows round.' 

* My lord/ retorts Diana, in a tone of 
Satire, not to be repressed, Hhat gentle- 
man 

*Who? I am not speaking of any 
gentleman/ 

* That gentleman,' she resumes, with an 
ironical smile by way of answer, *has a 
pedigree older than mine, perhaps older 
than your own. He is descended from 
Mohammed/ 

* Bascal with the green rag round his 
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head ? Fellow who Stands at the gate, and 
gives himself airs V 

* My lord, that man is noble, and the 
greatest princes in tHs coimtry call him 
lord.' 

^ Noble, Lady Lyle? Td kick that 
nonsense out of him in no time. As a lady, 
you can't kick the rascals. Let me thrash 
him for you.' 

* No, my lord, thank you. In Sir Leo- 
nard's absence I shall manage my servants 
in my own way.' 

* All right ; youll flog him. Flogging's 
better than kicking ; but it takes more 
time. A kick's done in a jiffy. You're a 
lady, and must order him to be flogged.' 

*Is that the law? Are we allowed 
to Order men to be flogged without trial ? ' 

* Men, Lady Lyle ! That rascal's not a 
man. He's only a nigger ! ' 

And bis merry lordship trips away with 
Frank ; the urchin clapping bis hands and 
crowing like a cock with all bis baby 
might. 

No prejudice of colour! 

In their parting moment at Niagara 
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Mary Kad said to her pupil, 'Go to London, 
dear. There you are safe. England has 
left our false ideas aU behind.' Has Diana 
found that statement true ? In London no 
one talks of colour, because there is no 
colour to talk about; but does it follow 
that the minds of men are &ee in London 
from the feelings which prevail in Rich- 
mond and New York ? Diana would be 
glad to find some evidence of the fact, if it 
be a fact, for an uiieasy feeling is beginning 
to sprout and spread in the recesses of her 
brain, that what aforetime was her mother's 
secret may in aftertime become her own. 

In London every one is white. One 
man is Saxon, another Celtic ; but the race 
is white, and no one plumes himself on 
having a different kind of blood. This 
&müy is rieh, that ancient; one is gra^ed 
by title, and another noted for good looks. 
The differences axe not generic. A Saxon 
marries a Celtic wife ; a Celt embraces a 
Saxon bride. The family is one, But 
where has Lady Lyle found any reason for 
believing that social verdicts would go 
otherwise than hard against the man who 
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married a swarthy wife ? Ever since the 
day of her landing at Alexandiia, she has 
heard that odious word * nigger ' applied to 
men of swarthy skin. St. Leger has but 
one name for the darker races, whether 
they be Nubians, Arabs, or Hindoos. And 
what she found in Cairo, she has found— 
and finds — ^at Simla. Most of the officers 
living round her bungalo call their servants 
* niggers ' ; ladies speak of their attendants 
as * niggers.' 

Prejudice of colour ! Why, these men 
of Enghsh birth, though fairly tolerant of 
creeds, are so far touchy on the point of 
colour^ that a little darkness in the skin 
appears to justify them in condemning their 
fellow-creatures to the lowest order of the 
human race. In their eyes, every man of 

Arab; a descendant of Mohammed, is a 
nigger ; and yon plastic Hindoo, a country- 
man of Buddha, is a nigger. And her 
husband, though he does not use the 
word himself, takes hardly any notice of 
such use by men like Lord St. Leger and 
Colonel Prod. 
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Glancing at Frank, as he sits and crows 
on his godfatlier's Shoulder, Diana feels a 
twinge. If Lord St. Leger knew that her 
mother was lying, through the rank injustice 
of her Uncle George, and the brutality of 
his overseer, in the name of Dinah Crump, 
in a negro grave, might he not caU her 
daxKng by that odious name which he ha^ 
just applied to her Arab steward, Abu 
Seyd 1 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BROODING. 



Diana broods and broods. At almost any 
other time she might have put this misery 
from her mind, but sbe is now too feeble 
to resist. A morbid craving for indulgence 
in nnwholesome reveries overcomes her 
will. ^ 

How much of our heroic action hangs 
on the condition of our nerves I When 
nerve and sinew are unhinged, Caesar 
himself is weak. Strong pulses make 
strong deeds. If a man's heart beats 
steadily, he may think without pause, 
speak without waste, act without fear. 
He will be equal to his work. Flutter in 
the nerve is flutter in the mind Yet 
what is flutter in the nerve but inter- 
rupted action of the heart ? If no man 
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is imiformly great, it is because greataaess 
18 the fruit of perfect health ; and no son 
of woman is always in perfect health. The 
alightest weight will tum a scale. A gnat 
stings a philosopher into fury. A pebble 
brings a hero to the ground Shakespeare 
died of a surfeit, Bacon of a chilL The 
best of men are clay, and the most soaring 
spirits pray for wings in vain. Though heirs 
of the skies, we are wedded to the earth. 
The sheath holds a sword, and a flaw in 
that sheath consumes the sword it should 
protect Our spirits suffer in the weak- 
ness of our frames. A streng man may be 
out of Joint, and men when out of Joint are 
never at their best Good work demands 
fine condition. Laying his ear on a sol- 
dier s ehest, your wise physician will be 
able to teil you whether he is fit for fight ; 
whether he is calm and quick; sensitive 
to sight and sound; incapable of surprise 
and panic ; in one word, whether his heart 
beats victory. 

Diana's heart is beating feebly, fitfully, 
just now. While she is at the lowest ebb, 
an answer from the Richmond lawyer comes 
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through Grace, on what she thinks the small 
— ^in fact, the ludicrous — ^bother about her 
mother's marriage and her own position ss 
her father's child. To her, this matter 
would have no importance, but for the 
doubts unhappily conceived by John and 
Mary Cridge. She wishes to remove those 
doubts ; the trouble of her mother's secret — 
solid and enduring trouble — being enough 
for her to bear. If Greorge is willing to 
admit her claim, there is an end of Cridge's 
doubt. She opens Jecks' note : 

' Bichmond, C. S., Jan. 4, 1865. 

* Madam, 

* We are in due receipt of your 
favour of Aug. 20, 1864. It is suggested 
to US by our client, Colonel Randolph, that 
the signature which looks Hke D. R. must 
be D. C, the initials of Dinah Crump, a 
negress who absconded some time ago from 
Riverside in the Company of a Northern 
quack and pedlar who came to Virginia in 
a false name and under a false character. 
While she was living with this quack, 
Dinah Crump is said to have assumed the 
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iiame of Randolph. We axe instructed to 
decline entering into any matter of business 
save throTigh an accredited legal firm acting 
on behalf of parties owning a responsible 
name and givmg a true address. Our 
client is prepared with an answer to your 
pretensions, should they come before a 
competent court. 

* Your obedient Servants, 

' Jecks & Co.' 

'I might have guessed their answer/ 
sighs Diana, crunching up their note and 
Casting it on the burning embers. * George 
is on the groiind. To treat with me is, in 
some degree, to recognise my claim. As 
Senator Randolph's child, I am his legal 
heir. Regard for his own safety drives my 
uncle to deny my birthright ; if he is pressed 
too dose, may force him to hunt me down 
as an impostor. Whilst I live, he may re- 
gard hiff hold on the estate as insecure. It 
may become his passion to denounce me as 
a negress, and pinrsue me in that character 
to the deathl' 

A negress 1 What would Leonard say ? 
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What men like Colone! Frod and Lord 
St. Leger would think she knows. Since 
Leonard left her she haa brooded müch 
on her relation to him as a wife. In 
spite of her x^olve. so bravely kept, of 
^akingup1.hin.foraUdefeisb/love, 
some fears have crept into Iier mind. One 
night BS she was running through her tale 
of duty to the deaxl, the question Struck 
her like a flash of lightning, whether, in 
her zeal to carry out her mother's wishes, 
she was truly faithful as a wife? Like 
other women of direct and single genius, 
she has thought of duty as a thing that 
must be done. In her own matter she 
has walked straight on, in the heroic style, 
not swervingto the right or left ; but this 
straight road appears to fork in front of 
her, and she is stranded at the fork with- 
out a sign to guide her steps. Poor child 1 
she now perceives that duty may divide 
into duties ; that these divided duties may 
conflict ; so that what is taken to be duty 
on one side, may be an obstacle to duty 
on another side. As this perception grows 
in oleameas, her «enae of m J ordS b^ 
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comes more and more disturbed. A child, 
as yet, in moral science^ she has no idea 
that all duties have a common centre, from 
which point alone they can be kept in due 
obedience to the higher laws. 

Her mother's secret is her secret too ; 
and in her duty to her mother she has 
covered up her own defect. Was that a 
8in? DweUing on Leonard's image with an 
aching fondness, now that he is far oflP and 
beset with perüs, she recaUs bis love, bis 
trust, and asks herseif whether she can 
stand before bim when he comes back, as 
clear of head and true of heart as wife 
should stand ? On one point, and one 
only, she has been reserved. About her 
birth and her condition, there was nothing 
to conceal, whatever Colonel Cridge may 
think. But in the matter of her mother's 
secret, she has held on, whether wisely or 
unwisely, to her pledge. Has she been 
wanting in frankness towards him in any of 
those things wherein a woman should be 
frank ? 

That a man who woos a girl should teil 
her all that touches her future peace, she 

VOL. II. V 
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feels no doubt ; and that wliich is right in 
the man, she recognises as piain duty in the 
girl. A girl consenting to become a wife, 
sbould keep nothing in the background that 
concems her husband's honour and repose. 
But here crops up the question — hard for 
her to answer even to herself — What events 
in a woman's life may be considered as fairly 
touching the honour and repose of a man 
who seeks her as a wife ? The purity of 
her conduct, the credit of her birth. Such 
thins« most certainly concem a husband's 
p^ai tat AereiB nothing in thesamat. 
ters to excite her fears. Her birth is honour- 
able and her conduct pure. Her trouble 
lies efeewhere. How far must confession 
go between the man who asks and the 
woman who consents ? Before a girl 
accepts an offer, should the mishaps of 
brother, cousin, and connexion, be reviewed, 
and every miserable sin exposed ? If so, 
how far must these diaclosures run ? Is a 
fifth cousin of Sir John, the fraudulent 
banker, bound in conscience to warn her 
suitor of her relation to that convict ? Is it 
the duty of a far-away kinswoman of Tawell, 
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the murderer, to explain that the same blood 
ruDs in her veins as passed through the 
heart of that villain ? On the other side, 
must the lives of parents be overhauled ? 
Must grandsire and grandam be put on 
trial ? Where should inquiry stop ? And 
is the victun of unkind associations bound 
to court inquiry and proclaim her miseiy ? 
Forinstance. Luid aT^renünd her 
suitor, that her ancestor murdered the two 
princes in the Tower? Is a Grey com- 
pelled to warn a lover that her forefather 
signed the death-warrant of Charles the 
First ? And nearer home, was the descend- 
ant of Contessa Tab, coTnpelled to state, 
unasked, that her grandmother was* a ne- 
gress and a slave ? 

A cry of torture breaks from Diana's 
lips. 

Was she, or was she not, required in 
honour to. teil her husband all ? Ought she 
to have broken all her pledges to the dead ? 
Should she, before consenting to be his, 
have raked up all the mysteries buried in 
her mother's grave ? 

Had such a sense of duty beeu apparent 
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to her, there was but one answer that she 
could have given. She must have kept her 
pledge ; she must have driven him off ; she 
must have held her conscience free. She 
could not break into the secresy of that 
grave, nor could she veil that secresy with 
a lie. A lie ! Not even for Leonardas love — 
though sweeter than her life, would she have 
stooped to that slave's vice, — a Ke. But she 
was not requbed to speak. Had time been 
given, the question might have been sug- 
gested by her counsellor at Niagara Falls, 
and then, she would have looked her new 
duty in the face — and given him up, even 
at the price of life. 

Tirae was not given. He took her in 
his proud impatience as she was. The 
thing was done. Was it her fault ? And 
if it were her fault, what can she do to 
make amends ? 

A sob ; a cry of pain ; and then a second 
and convulsive sob. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ALARM. 



A LETTER comes from Grace, enclosing a 
second letter, bearing the post-mark of 
Niagara Falls. Diana tums it over, scans 
the stamp, and lays the letter down. Nia- 
gara Falls ? Her finger trembles at the 
touch, and a foreboding comes into her 
heart. That note, she feels assured, con- 
tains bad news. It is her instinct to be 
come aware of danger while the danger is 
Tinseen. While she was yet* a chUd, she 
had a sense of when the old Sachem was in 
one of his good moods and in one of his 
bad. She never suflPered from the antics of 
Black Knob. Had she been riding with 
her fitther, on that midsimimer day, she 
would have seen his peril, and persnaded 
him to give the Sachem a wider berth. 
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The feeling that used to creep through her at 
the sight of Black Knob creeps through her 
veins at the sight of this American stamp. 
Niagara Falls ! The hand is that of Prue. 
Prue is a dear girl ; Diana loves her much ; 
yet, not the less, she fears to read her 
note. 

For the past two years, no words have 
passed between Diana and the tenants of 
Quiet Home. When Mary kissed her, it 
was understood between them, that their 
parting was for good. When Uncle John 
waved his hand, and spoke to her of keeping 
her pledge, his manner told her he was 
bidding her good-bye. Since leaving them 
she has grown convinced, that, on the whole, 
in spite of their great love for her, and her 
deep debt to them, it is better they should 
dwell apart. They are enemies of her 
country, and it would be easier for Diana 
to forgive a personal wrong than overlook 
an injury to her native land. She is aware, 
too, that they hold an odious theory about 
her birth. Truth is truth, and facts are 
facts, whatever men believe ; but the re- 
membrance of their opinions grates on her 
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lierves, filling her with fire. No hardening 
of her heaxt takes place towards these good 
friends, but she is conscious of letting 
them slip from her daily thoughts, like 
personages in a story that is told, a volume 
that is shelved. 

At length she tears the envelope, and 
reads Prue's letter : 

' Quiet Home, Jan. 30, 1865. 
' OUB DEAREST DeAR I 

' Grace has been good, for she has 
written us a long letter all about you, dear- 
est dear ; your voyage on the Atlantic, and 
your marriage at Doncaster IJouse, your 
honeymoon at Castle Lyle, and your journey 
to India. Don't suppose, because we hau 
from a lake near the North Pole, that 
we confound such a place as Doncas- 
ter House in Loudon with such a place 
as Brevoort House in New York. We 
leamed cur English at Miss Van Ley- 
den's school. Our newspapers often men- 
tion Doncaster House. I know about the 
marble stairs, the picture-galleries, and 
the banqueting-rooms. And you are now 
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called Lady Lyle, and have gone out to India 
as an officer's wife ! Have you any fighting 
over there ? It mnst be veiy nice being an 
officer s wife, when there's no fighting to be 
done. Here, we have nothing eise. Every 
other woman you meet near the Falls is a 
widow, and the officers' widows wear such 
becoming caps. Only it's sad to see so 
many, as it makes the men vain and proud. 
They used to be the drug. But now! 
Heaven help us girls I No doubt, you 
know that üncle John is a General, and in 
command of the Black Brigade. He's serving 
under Grant, and if those newspapers teil 
US truth, he's doing this fighting, as he 
did the Cherokee trail, with all his might 
and main. And what a hero, your üncle 
George has become! Every paper you 
take up has some story about him. He's 
a cavalry officer. Of course, he's on the 
other side, but I rather like people who 
are on the other side. Sam says your 
uncle is a big potato, and I say so too. 
Has Grace told you of Pattie ? She s en- 
gaged ! That silly's actually engaged I 
Only think. His name's Chancy, and his. 
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father s in tlie lumber line. I never heard 
of such a thing ; but all her fancy runs on 
Chancy, you know. What can a sister do ? 
The boy's at school, and they'll be married 
in about ten years' time. You did not 
wait so long ; Grace, I'm certain will not 
keep herseif to herseif so long. Heigho ! 
Are any more nice young men coming over 
to see the Falls ? If you happen to meet 
any such, remember the address. No 
schoolboys, or other disagreeable people, 
need apply. 

*Write me a long letter in reply. I 
have not asked you questions, but you can 
imagine things ; you are so quick, dearest 
dear. Teil me all about the Queen, and all 
about the Princess. Oh, I recoUect, you are 
in India. Never mind. Teil me — ^most of 
all — ^how to call you. Are you my lady, 
or your ladyship? 

* With cur best love, dearest dear, 
* Your affectionate friepd, 

' Prue/ 

* POSTSCRIPT. — I am forgetting one of 
my items. It's about a man — a very 
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Strange man. He was at the Falls 
before you left St. Catherine's, — perhaps 
belbre you left the school, but we none 
of US ever saw bim, nor ever heard of 
him, except üncle John. He saw him 
many times. Did you ever see him, 
dearest dear? He was not a man you 
could forget, a sort of Mynher Van Dunk, 
with flabby cheeks, a grisly beard, and a 
paar of fishlike eyes, who talked to you, they 
say, in Double Dutch. What can he want? 
When you crossed to St. Catherine's, he 
foUowed you into Canada. Uncle John 
knew of it ; and between ourselves, I sus- 
pect that was bis reason for letting 
you go to England. For he's very fond of 
you, is Uncle John ; fonder than of Pattie 
and myself; because he says you are an 
orphan, dearest dear. John is so good 1 
But I'm forgetting Mynher Van Dunk. 
On finding out where you lodged at St. 
Catherine's, he set a woman to watch the 
house. You know, and we don t, whether 
he saw you there ; and if so, what he said. 
Three or four days after you sailed, he 
returned to the woman. Sam knows her, 
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and he says you know her also. Her name 
is Tab ; her nickname, Contessa. She s a 
coloured party, tall, and rather showy. 
Finding you were gone, Mynher began to 
make inquiries right and left. His watch 
had failed ; for she had onlv seen them take 
the train to Hamilton, which, as you know, 
might run to either Montreal or Chicago. 
Sam, acting on a hint from Uncle John, 
put Mynher on the wrong scent, and off he 
went, he and the coloiured party, towards 
the west country. They thought you were 
gone to the mines 1 I say it's wicked ; 
Sam says no. Sam, you see, has been 
picking up morals on the Cherokee trail, 
where dodging and fibbing in the Good 
Cause are held to be straight and Square. 
Not having been on the Cherokee trail, I 
can't see things in that light, dearest deär. 
But Uncle John agrees with Sam. With 
him it all depends on the Cause. When 
the Cause is right, everything eise is right. 
Mynher was taken in ; he and the woman 
went out west. When Sam had seen them 
Start, he began a whistle and caper, which 
lasted for a week. More than a year they 
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were lost to us ; Sam thinks they were at 
a place called Poker Fiat. Some days ago, 
they came back, Mynher looking shabbier 
and nastier than ever. He asked for you, 
but still refused to state bis business. 

'Finding that be could leam notbmg, 
for Uncle John had given us Orders not 
to speak of you to any one, eitber in-doors 
or out-of-doors^ be went away. Wbat can 
tbe fellow want ? It's not a pleasant tbing 
to bave a sbabby fellow, witb fisby eyes, 
talking Double Dutcb, after you. If be ever 
finds you out, and botbers you, I trust Sir 
Leonard will do wbat Sam says be ougbt 
to do — ^knock bim cm tbe bead. Tbere! 
Good-bye, again and again, dearest dear.' 



CHAPTER X. 



LITTLE DRUMMER. 



Füll of stränge things as Prue's letter 
is, Diana fixes on tlie central fact — John 
Cridge. 

AboTit the heroism of her tincle, Colonel 
Randolph, she has heaid a good deal from 
the officers. Prod is always dropping in 
with news ; but the Colonel only knows one 
side in the war. About the Black Brigade 
she has heard enough and more than 
enough ; for that distingaished corps is in 
every fight, and seerns to tum the scale on 
every field. But in the talk of Prod, St. 
Leger, and other officers, it looms like a 
stonn cloud, dark and indistinct. And 
üncle John is the Commander of that corps ! 
His rise in the profession has been quick. 
John is an older man than George, and. 
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unlike George, had seen no soldiering in his 
youth beyond the ordinaiy parades. His 
rise is quick. But she remembers how the 
Puritans leamed to fight ; liow Cromwell 
began his fighting at the age of forty-three, 
and Blake first stept on board a war-ship at 
the age of fifty-one. George is not made 
of harder stuff than John. If those two 
men should ever meetl 

John Cridge makes no secret of his 
having nm off some of George Randolph's 
slaves, and George has openly denounced 
John as scum, — a term of obloquy applied 
by Southern planters to the vüest of their 
slaves. Should they cross swords, it will 
be war to the hilt. Neither will ask for 
quarter ; one of the two will die ! 

How stränge are the.relations of these 
men to her! The blood of Colonel Randolph 
is in her veins ; the patriotic fire of Colonel 
Randolph warms her heart. Yet Colonel 
Randolph is her bitter foe. She is a 
stranger in the eyes of General Cridge ; she 
loathes the host in which General Cridge is 
so great a figure. Yet General Cridge is 
her protecting friend. The first is bent 
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on hunting her down ; the second Stands 
over her on guard. Where she might fairly 
have looked fbr love, there is nothing but 
fiendish hate ; where she might reasonably 
have expected injury, there is nothing but 
angelic love. 

Since reading Jecks' letter she has 
ofteD thought of Simon at Niagara Falls. 
That he was dodging her there she has no 
doubt. The chase goes on. That Tab and 
Simon will stick at nothing she is well aware. 
Tab hates her with a buming passion. Si- 
mon is not likely to have forgotten how 
she taunted him with theft. 

These agents of her uncle are a long 
way off, but who can teil how soon their 
shadows may be thrown across her path ? 
They know her secrets, know her on the 
worse, and not the better side. Should 
they appear, what can she say to them ? 
Should Leonard listen to their story, what 
is she to say to him ? 

Could she in such a case maintain her 
pledge and keep her conscience free ? 

Should they appear, her husband will 
be undeceived. Undeceived ! The word 
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goes through her like a knife. Has he then 
beeil deceived ? No, not deceived ; at least, 
not actively and by design. Diana is no 
casuist, but her mother-wit instructs her 
that between a promise to be silent and a 
readiness to lie there is a difference, and a 
radical difference. Diana has not read the 
schoühnen, and she looks at matters like a 
child. No power on earth could make her 
teil a lie. If she had dreamt that holding 
her tongue was the same thing as teUing a 
lie, she would have let Sir Leonard go, 
though he were fifty times her knight. If 
she were asked directly whether her mother 
was the daughter of a slave, she might re- 
fuse to speak, but she would never answer 
with a lie. Abhorrence of falsehood is so 
deep in her, that she could not lie if lying 
were necessary to save her soul, 

While she is brooding over her unhappy 
problem, Leonard retums fix)m Yarkand, 
crowned with a great success, to find his 
Wife with a pallid cheek, and his son ad- 
vancing to the grade of a drummer-boy. 
From the physician, he hears the story of his 
wife's illness, and of the slow recovery from 
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the attack. Something, that doctor fancies, 
must be on her miDd. She often called out 
DabandYex. What's Dab and Yex ? Sir 
Leonard has no notion. More plainly, they 
had caught the names of George and Uncle 
George. Sir Leonard knows of Uncle 
George. * One word to the wise/ the 
physician simpers ; ' she's weai, aad should 
be got away to sea ; not in too cold a zone 
at first' 

In chatting with his wife, Leonard refers 
in a playfiil moment, to the names of Dab 
and Yex, aaking what Indiaa dialect they 
are in. 

* Ah, Leonard,' she answers sadly, * one 
imagines and forgets so many things when 
one is raving mad.* 

He says no more, but tums his talk on 
Frank. Here everything has gone as he 
had wished. No sooner had he started 
than Frank began his drill. Since the days 
of Sire de Tlsle, his fathers have been sol- 
diers in their youth, even when they pro- 
posed to take most carefnlly to politics and 
quarter sessions in their riper years. A 
drum has been their favourite instrument 
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of music, acting on tbeir System like a cry 
to form, stand firm, and grip their swords. 
The famüy ardour. so to speak, is baaed on 
drill ; the quality most noticed in the family 
is a proved and regulated forcC: 

Diana sees that Franko like all his an- 
cestors, must be trained to arms. The first 
noise of which he took notice was the tap 
ofadrum. His first plaything is a drum- 
stick. Next after his nurse^s luUaby-baby, 
rub-a-dub-dub and rap-a-tap*tap are his 
first experiences of mnsic. His chief play- 
mate, after his mother and his ayah, is a 
smalldrummer-boyoffive. An lih drill- 
serjeant struts in every moming. and spends 
a few minutes with the yomig baronet ; the 
stiff andgrisly old teacher taJdng much pride 
in setting Fraak on Ws feet, and showinghim 
how to cross his hands, come to attention, 
and fix his eyes left and right. Fraiik's 
first love is a toy-drum, and the little 
drummer of twenty-six months makes the 
ve^ndah meny ^ith a »und of nünüo 
war. 

The World is all at Simla when the 
mission from Yarkand retnms. Leonard 
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is received with ax^clamations, Prod is in 
ecstasies, for the tough old colonel has a sol- 
dier's heart. All has been done with the 
dash of youth, the steadiness of age. Once 
at leaat, the party was in peril from a gang 
of Chine« L Jets, mo« than fifty of 
whom attacked the escort of five mounted 
men. Leonard, in repelling their assault, 
had the glory of saving two lives, as 
well as the camp baggage, and the re- 
cord of his observations. . The Govemor- 
General signs his grade of .Colonel, and 
reports him for the Victoria Gross. Every 
one sings his praises, and St. Leger comes 
to his bungalo twice a-day to crow his 
meny welcome, in the form of Cock-a- 
doodle-doo ! 

VDi, dear,* says Leonard, on Coming 
back from the Residence, 'our tasks are 
ended, let us go forth and live.' 

*Ye8?' inquires Diana, brightening 
up with hope. To be alone with him 
again 1 By land or sea, what matters where ? 
She has so mnch to say and do. Say? 
Do ? No, no ; she has so much to be ! 
Amends? For three years she has done 
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her best to carry out that theory of making 
up for her defects by love. That theory 
was formed when she was still a girl, 
unconscious of that sin of covering up her 
main defect. Now that she knows her 
fault and flaw, she must do more. She 
will abate her pride, and copy precepts 
from her mother's book. To him, she will 
be lowly, loving, and submissive, so that, 
in his tendemess and pity, he may lift her 
up again, and teach her to be proud be- 
cause she is his wife. 

'Our yacht is on the way to Malta,' 
he replies, mistaking her tone for the clutch 
of an invalid at the chance of an escape to 
cooler climates ; ' in a week she will reach 
Alexandria. Let us go, Di, and begin to 
see the things of which we have been 
reading all these years/ 

' Yes, Leonard, whither shall we go?' 
*What say you, dear, to Italy and 
Greece ? You have a Pantheon and an 
Arch of Constantine to sketch ? You ve 
dreamt of a gondola, in which the rowers 
sing Tasso, of a caique that flits like one 
of the lost souls around Seraglio Point? 
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There's a temple at Ephesus, and a foun- 
tain at Jericho.' 

* Say no more. I'm ready to be gone.' 

* A change will bring new roses to your 
cheek, Di.' 

Their Excellencies give a parting ban- 
quet, and the Govemor-General makes a 
Speech. In saying good-bye to the departing 
couple, he remarks that Colonel Sir Leonard 
Lyle has proved himself a good soldier, and 
has done his duty like a man. Lady Lyle, 
he goes on, has helped to enchant the dull 
routine of a camp. Every day in the time 
before them, they wül miss her bright 
face and her cheery voice. He envies the 
islanders amongst whom she is going to 
make a lengthy cruise. (* Happy niggers ! ' 
whispers Lord St. Leger in Diana's ear.) 
As to Frank, his Excellency concludes, he 
will retum. Twenty years hence, a new 
Lyle will come to Simla under the name 
of Frank, and their best wish for the little 
drummer is-that he may remind them of 
both his parents, the charm and glory of 
the camp. 
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CHAPTER I. 

' THE FOAM/ 

From Simla Leonard and Diana drop to 
Cakutta, where they take the mail-boat 
for Suez. At Cairo they find letters and 
t)apers, containing fuU accounts of the last 
battles in front of Richmond and the sur- 
render of General Lee. That Richmond 
had been captured by the Föderal troops 
was known before they left Calcutta, but 
the details, which were certain to be har- 
rowing for Diana, had not come to band. 
Leonard is anxious for bis wife. She is so 
warm a patriot ! And never, since the 
daughters of Jerusalem wept for a lost 
country, bave the hearts of patriots been 
more orueUy wrung than by the fall of Lee. 
Some passages in the papers found at 
Cairo touch her nearly, for they teil the 
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story of her uncle^s death. It was an 
episode in the war, but of a striking 
kind, and some one happened to be present 
who could write. Every Journal in America 
has got the tale. Leonard, glancing at 
his wife's pale cheek, Bhuts np the paper, 
and retains the story for another time. 

At Alexandria they find the Foam — a 
yacht which has been brought round the 
Straits by Skipper Cox, a Yorkshire 
sea-dog. The Foam is a steamer, newly 
built and strongly manned. At Cowes she 
beat the fastest dippers on the Station; 
and in the bay, according to her skipper, 
she behaved herseif like a saucy lass — 
being always high, dry, and up to her 
work. Het ensign is that of the Royal 
Yacht Qub. 

Joe has come out in the Foctmiy to hang 
on Leonard as in their old times of travel. 
Bessie, a village coquette, taken from the 
housekeeper's room at Castle Lyle, has 
been chosen by Grace Lamber, as a trusty 
girl, who may be useful in the yacht. The 
joke runs before the mast that the chief 
busineas of Joe and Bessie wiU be flirting. 
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making love, and quarrelling with the 
second mate. Joe has lost none of his 
old spiiits, but is ready, as of old, to 
sing for any one, to fight with eyery one. 
His * bob-tail nag' has neighed in the beer- 
shops of Gibraltar ; and his * Du-dah ' 
echoed through the cafös of Valetta. When 
the sea is smooth^ Cox allows his lads to 
wrestle^ and Joe is then on his native 
heatL Bessie is a village rose — a cabbage* 
rose — plump, rompy, bursting with health, 
who is Said to have jilted every butcher 
boy in Port Lyle. Whether Joe will 
cut aU rivals out has yet to be seen^ for he 
has rivals everywhere ; but betting before 
the mast has been running on Joe ever since 
that night in Valetta harbour, when he 
flung the second mate overboard. 

Joe is expected to supply the place of 
Frank's Irish drill-master, and to some ex« 
tent that of the child's noble godfather. In 
the first he soon succeeds. Joe teaches the 
child to box, stand on his head, tum 
wheels, and make mud pies. A child of 
seven prefers a dog to a man, a groom to a 
lord, even though the lord be such a 
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wight as St Leger. In a few days Frank 
crows as merrily over Du-dah as he used 
to crow at Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Diana shakes hands with Joe when she 
first sees him, and nods to him afterwards 
when they meet She likes hiß broad and 
honest ^ce, not for the sake of breadth, or 
even honesty in faces, but because it carries 
her fandes back to Riverside, and reminds 
her of the niffht when Leonard thrashed 
her en«ny;thf oven^. 

The Foam is not only provided for 
a voyage but fumiahed as a home. An 
easel and a box of paints are part of the 
Store brought out. A cottage piano, fine 
in tone, Stands in the cabin, and the walls 
are lined with rows of books. Here are 
Diana's poets, there Leonard's writers on 
histöry, politics, and war. Choice prints 
hang on the walls — a Dance of Cupids, a 
Madonna, and a Massacre of the Innocents. 
Fastened in niches of the cabin are modeis 
of the Pantheon and the Arch of Con- 
stantine. More conspicuous still is a fine 
copy, in white marble, of the Lady of 
Melos. 
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When Diana steps into the cabin, she 
Starts a little at these signs of home ; 
gazes in silence for a while — a big tear 
rolling down her cheek — and then, tuming 
swiftly round, she throws her white arms 
about her hnsband's neck, and sobs, with a 
proud joy in her heart, * God bless you, 
Leonard/ 

* Di, you are now at home,' he answers, 
*ju8t as mnch as if you were at Castle 
Lyle. The Foam m part of our estate, an 
oflice or a branch of it, and equally at your 
command/ 

* No more of Colonel Prod V 

' No, dear. In future you'll be Colonel 
Prod and Govemor - general all in one. 
What shall we do, now that we have no 
masters to obey V 

* We'll please ourselves.' 

* And how shall we begin ? Steam up 
the Nile ? Run off to Naples ? Loiter 
among the Grecian Isles ? ' 

* What would you like best, dear ? ' 

* That which will bring the roses to 
your cheek the soonest, Di. That Indian 
sun has been too much for you. At first 
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you bore it well, but veiy few women 
stand it long. It will be wiser for us not 
to sail into a colder sea. Let's winter in 
the Foarriy running at leisure in and out 
among tbe Grecian Isles. There are a 
hundred places, of which we hardly know 
tbe names. You'U like the cruise. The 
Summer heats will soon be past; there 
are no winter fogs.' 

' I am content, so you are there/ 

* Then, listen to me, Di We'U cruise 
aböut, and lie in the shade tili you are 
streng enough to lie in the sun T 

' How nice !' 

' And then we'U land in every nook and 
bay, pick up stränge shells, and seek for 
busts and slabs. Those islets had their 
ports and towns, and every garden held 
some god or goddess. Your Lady of Melos 
lay for ages only a few inches deep, just 
hidden by a bank of flowers. Who knows 
if we may stumble on some god V 

*I shall; for I shall have him in the 
FoamJ 



CHAPTER II. 



AFLOAT. 



Kissing their hands to Cüeopatia's Needle 
in the name of Grace, thej run along the 
Syrian coast, saluting Jatfa and Carmel 
from the sea, repressing a strong desire to 
go on shore, and tuming their bows towards 
Cyprus. 

* We must see the island sacred to the 
Queen of Love/ says Leonard, anchoring in 
the pretty bay of Lamica, in sight of the 
consulate and the British flag. 

* We inayn't care much about the com 
and wine, the oü and spiee, for which this 
island waa renowned in ancient days, but 
there are still the gentle waves and cooling 
breezes which made Horace call it Cyprus 
the Biest/ 

They land^ and, hiring ponies, ride into 
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the hiUs. The first day's trip is short, and 
they retum at sundown to the Foam. 
Next day they take out tents, and pitcli 
them on a hill above the town, Joe helps 
with the ponies, Bessie manages the interior 
of the tents. A sweet and breezy home is 
made. Here they can sleep in cooler air. 
Some weeks are spent in riding up and 
down, in scaling the lower slopes of Mount 
Olympus, and in visiting the many Korns 
and nabs of this enchanting isle. Each 
headland bas a tower and legend ; and the 
ruins, whether those of Greek, Crusader, or 
Saracen, are picturesque. How tbe soil still 
yields ! What vines, what olives, and wbat 
figs I Living in tbe open air, Diana feels 
her strength retuming day by day. She 
can read longer, walk, farther, ride faster 
without fatigue. They scan the ports, scale 
tbe hills, and look from loftier summits on 
the shining sea. 

*What beauty in that water!' cries 
Diana in her rapture. * Born of the spray ! 
Why not ? What wonder tbat the poets 
of a people who embodied all conceptions, 
should have made their Queen ef Love 
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spring from that azure bed in that shining 
foam ! ' 

* Which is the Queen of Love ? The 
Lady of Melos or the Venus de Medici ? ' 

' The Lady of Melos, as I think/ she 
answers. * Since I was ten years old, I 
have known the faces of those two beings 
as I might have known the faces of two 
sisters. I have seen them day by day, and 
drawn them with my own band fifty times. 
You ask me what I think of them ? ' 

* Yes, Di; sit on this bank, and teil me.' 

* The Venus de Medici is a girL She 
dreams of love, but she has never loved ; 
she's not a woman yet. In time she may 
take root and find a home on earth ; at 
present she's a cloud-^fine, fleecy, edged 
with fire, but still of no more substance 
than a cloui* 

*And the Venus, which you prefer to 
call the Lady of Melos ? ' 

* The Lady of Melos is a woman. She 
has ceased to dream ; she understands the 
depth and power of life. Once she was a 
child, a girl, a bride, but that was in the 
days gone by. Nothing about her is 
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uncertain and untme. She knows the 
World ; she knows herseif. She is the mate 
and mother ; wife of a hero, parent of future 
heroes.' 

* How beautifiil she is, Di ! ' 

* Of a beauty no less rieh in strength 
than grace. That's not a creature who 
would faint and scream/ 

* I'll teil you, Di. In looking at that 
figure, I have cauglit her secret. She is 
beautifnl because she is a woman and a 
wife.' 

* And therefore beats her rival, who is 
nothing but a girl ! But girls grow into 
women ; don't they, Leonard ? ' 

* Some ; not all. Your chits are always 
chits ; creatures arrested in their growth— 
flirts, gad-abouts, chatterboxes, and the 
like.' 

* I see, dear ; only those grow up who 
love and marry ? ' 

* True, like many of your jests ; and 
yet your Queen of Love has one great fault. 
Her beauty is too perfect to secure my 
sympathy. To be loved a woman must 
have light and shade.' 
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* Not too much shade.' 

* Nor too much light/ 

On quitting Laxnica they sail for Khodes, 
where they write their letters, and appoint a 
new address at Smyma. Heading from the 
ancient port, and rounding Koum Bournou, 
they glide into the Age of Gold. They 
mean to lose themselves, and they succeed. 
The water lanes and route of trade are 
fixed, but Leonard and Diana leave these 
water lanes and routes of trade alone. 
Their object is repose ; and where it may 
be, beauty also ; and in many a long-for- 
gotten nook and comer of the old Greek 
World they find both beauty and repose. 
No funnel but their own curls out a wreath 
of smoke. A white sail now and then 
appears and disappears. Near land a boat 
with figs and melons drifts and dawdles on 
the wave, the boatmen dozing in the sun ; 
but days and weeks pass by with out a hüll 
being seen. Slippinginto bays not marked 
on mapS; they land on shores which have 
no names, and climb up hills where foot of 
man has left no trace. They find a perfect 
solitude in the sea.. 
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Diana lefb her secrets and her cares 
behind. Those fits of brooding, which at 
one time came so often, haidly cross her 
now. In Leonard s presence it is easier to 
work her theory of making up for her 
defect by love. Much of the load which 
bore her down at Simla, has been sloughed 
and cast away like a serpent's skin. With 
the retuming vigour in her limb., a^d the 
reviving roses on her cheek, she puts back 
easily the puzzles which perplexed and 
harassed her while she was living in her 
lonely bnngalo. She feels her heart so 
streng in love, that she can smile, al- 
most serenely, at her former doubt and 
fear. 

All nature now lies steeped before 
Diana in a rosy flush. Leonard shares with 
her the spell. Leaning one night across 
the bulwarks, with his arm curled loosely 
round her waist, he gazes in a long, 
sweet silence on the sea and sky, the waters 
lisping music, and the planets breaking 
into light. Then, with a quick emotion, 
catching Diana to his side, he lifts up her 
face to his, holds her in the curve of his 
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strong arra, and says, * Oh, Di 1 what have 
I done that I should be so blest ? ' 

Fixing on him her star-lit eyes, Diana 
yields to his embrace, and whispers, 
* Leonard, it is heaven to be with you ! ' 



CHAPTER IIL 



UNCLE GEORGE. 



One moming, looking through a porthole 
in the cabin on a shining sward and forest, 
Leonard asks Diana whether it is Christ- 
mas time or May ? The pair have nearly 
lost all count of days. Is there a thing 
called time ? If so, what is the time ? 
No time ; all time. Is there a thing called 
Space ? If so, where do they float in space ? 
Nowhere ; every where. They are snffused 
in time and space. Are they not love ? 
Is not Love lord of all ? 

' Let US run into Smyma, Di, and get 
our lettera They Ve been waiting for us 
several months.' 

Among Diana's letters there is one from 
Prue ; a short letter, dated more than a 
year ago, and füll of girlish fun. There is 
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a PostScript in another band; the small, 
piain band of Mary Cridge. Diana reads 
these words : 

' Prudence informs me, Diana, that thou 
art living in the great world, like a prin- 
cess in one of lier fairy tales. Beware ! 
The worid in which thou livest is false and 
fickle. May thy foot not slip in treacherous 
places. Think of me. Hold fast, as on a 
rock, to that which is between us. Thy 
uncle lives ! I say, Hold fast, for her sake 
and for mine. It is the will of God. That 
He may strengthen thee to do His will, is 
my unceasing prayer. Amen.' 

There is no date, no Signatare, to this 
PostScript. The words are left to teil their 
tale. The paper has been marked and 
folded down, as if to hint that this Post- 
Script may be torn from the letter as soon 
as read and thrown on the fire. And that 
is done. Diana reads the bit of print-like 
writing tili the words are burnt into her 
brain« When she has done so, she tears 
the PostScript off, and holds it in the fire 
tili it is withered into flame. 

' Hold h&t to that which is between ns ! 
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Thy uncle lives ! ' Is that the meaning of 
Mary 's waming ? That which is ' between 
us/ is of course her pledge. Does Mary 
mean that she must keep that pledge be- 
cause her unde lives? If so, her uncle's 
death might make some difference in her 
vow. What difference ? Would it take 
away the need for silence ? Would it leave 
her free ? Would it enable her to confide 
in Leonard ? 

^ If Mary means all this-or any part of 
this — Diana sees a ray of light in front, and 
near enousfh to guide her steps. 

Ha» 1 b^ wrong in tlmiing tWt 
her uncle feil in one of the last battles of 
the war ? She has been willing to avoid 
inquiry; but this threat compels her to 
inquire. Her mind reverts to Jecks and Co. 
All these menaces lend force to her suspi- 
cions that Simon and Tab are following in 
her track to worry and expose her for the 
benefit of Uncle George. But how if 
George is dead ? If he has fallen, every- 
thing is changed. Sinion's chase must have 
ended, and Jecks may be eager to discover 
the next of kin. She will inquire. 
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* Teil me, Leonard, about my Uncle 
George. I thiDk you said he feil in one of 
the last battles before Richmond V 

Leonard reads her the whole story from 
an American paper. ' Colonel Randolph/ says 
the writer, * was a younger brother of the 
famous orator, Senator ßandolph, and was 
the last member of his proud and ancient 
family on American soil/ 

* You See how close these writers saü to 
the wind/ interposes Leonard, lifting up 
his eyes and fixing them on his wife ; * last 
member of his family on the American 
soil ; but not on board the Foam, eh, 
Di?' 

Again he reads : * Virginian chivalry is 
hot of temper, but the temper of Colonel 
Kandolph was a fury. From the moment of 
his joining the Confederate apmy, he seemed 
to throw away all prudence. Nothing was too 
hard f or him. Not once, but many times, he 
led forlom hopes. Not once, but many times, 
he volunteered to hang on the flank, and dash 
on the rear of Federal armies. The most 
desperate fellows flocked to his camp. 
Every one who rode hard and shot straight 
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was welcome. Bandolph's lambs were soon 
well known on the Potoinac. No troopers 
could be trusted to cut a line, blow up a 
bridge, or bum a inagazine, with greater 
confidence than Bandolph s boyd. Some 
persons fancied that Randolph was reck- 
le33, bacause he was a ruined man. His 
family estate, on the James Eiver, had been 
ravaged after the battle of Malvern Hill. 
The woods were bumt, the tobacco-fields 
laid waste. The house escaped, because it 
was held by General Cridge, of the famous 
Black Brigade ; but the fine gardens round 
the house were tramped into mud and mire. 
A place that had been a fortune was com- 
pletely wrecked. For some reason or other, 
Colonel Bandolph bore a bitter animosity to 
General Cridge. It is known that before the 
war, General Cridge was engaged in carrying 
off slaves into the North, and it is stated that 
some quarrel occurred in those old times 
whichthe accidents of the war served to en- 
venom still more. It is understood that hate 
on one side Avas repaid by soom on the other. 
Bandolph is said to have bet a thousand 
doUars he would bum down his house, and 
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shoot the Black Republican in the midst of 
his biigade. He made the desperate at- 
tempt, with the miserable success of bum- 
ing several persons to death, and licking 
up in flames one of the oldest and best 
mansions in Virginia. General Cridge de- 
nounced him publicly as a bravo and as- 
sassin. Ten weeks passed before they met. 
Grant was feeling his way to an assault of 
Petersburg, and General Cridge, collecting 
his brigade at City Point, pushed forward 
to the left wing of the main army, and en- 
gaging the Confederate infantry in a wood, 
drove them back into their lines, which he 
instantly formed his column to attack. 
These lines were the key of Petersburg, 
and as Petersburg was the key of Bich- 
mond, that column had tqf be stopped at 
any price. Colonel Bandolph volimteered. 
* Keep them in check an hour and we are 
saved,' said General Lee. The cavalry 
went forward at a charge, rode through a 
scathing fie, and broke on the bristling 
bayonets with an irresistible weight. 
Saddles were quickly emptied, but the 
squadron held together, charging at the 
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solid masses, both in fours and Squares. 
Though withering in the close fire, they 
went on gashing at their enemies, and 
hindered them from advancing on the 
line. Colonel Randolph feil, but the foe 
was checked, the key of Petersburg was 
saved/ 

* He was not sacrificed in vain ! ' Diana 
sighs, unable to resist some glow of tri- 
umph. 

* He died a soldier's death, Di, fighting 
for his native land.' 

* Poor George ! He was a cruel uncle ; 
I have no great cause to moum for 
him. But I am glad he died a soldier's 
death. My father loved him like a brother. 
Peacebewithhim!' 

* The papers State that they have buried 
him in Bichmond, with some other well- 
known officers, and that the patriots are 
raising a caim or pyramid on the spot If 
ever we should go to Richmond, Di, we'U 
overlook all faults, and add a canopy to 
that cairn.* 

* Leonard I ' 

' Yes, darling — well ? ' 
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* No, never mind. I am a little moved. 
More air 1 Yes, there — I'm better now/ 

* I am sorry, Di, that ' 

' Don't say so ; I was bound to hear it. 
Eveiy one on board, except myself, knew 
all about it months ago. Teil me, Leonard, 
whether any of those papers mention by 
whose band he feil ? ' 

' Nothing is known/ 

* I know, Leonard. Sure as death, Cridge 
killed my Uncle George.' 



CHAPTER IV. 



FRESH INQUIRIES. 



By George's death a load is lifted from 
Diana's heart. George being gone, the over- 
seer's search for her will cease. Whether 
that scamp is at the mines or in New York, 
he will not trouble her again. Without 
being paid he wiU not serve, and who is 
left to pay his price ? She can dismiss for 
ever from her mind that image of the over- 
seer. Simon and Tab thrown off the trail, 
what eise has she to fear ? 

The only white persons, other than 
Simon, who have learnt her history, are 
John and Mary Cridge — who have added 
to what is true so much that is untnie. 
At times Diana has been sore with John, 
and not a little angry with her saint. Diana 
knows that her mother was a true wife, 
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for she has heard her say so, and has 
Seen her maniage lines. But neither 
John nor Mary can be got to believe 
that she was the Senator's wife. In her 
calmer moments Diana sees how easy it 
was for John and Mary tp go wrong. John 
heard his story from the negresses. A 
ma. of sad experience, ' how was he to 
dream that the house at Riverside diflFered 
in the nature of its occupants from so many 
similar houses in the servile states ? Where 
could he learn the tnith ? Negroes, from 
whom he had to pick up all he kn,ew, could 
only teil him of a coloured woman living 
in the planter's house ; and when this 
coloured woman was dead, he saw with 
his own eyes that she was buried in a 
servile grave. They coidd not teil him she 
had been that planter s wife, and in their 
malice they were sure to teil him she had 
not. There was the fact, that she had been 
thrust from the planter's house. There was 
the headstone with the name of Dinah 
Crump. 

And she was well aware this false idea 
in Colonel Cridge's mind, had brought 
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him to her rescue. At the moment of 
her flight, she had no theory of his 
motives. She believed in him, as in an 
angel ; but on thinking over his words 
and looks, before and after their arrival at 
Niagara, she found streng reason for be- 
lieving that his blimder about her birth 
and Station was the means of bringing her 
the opportunity of escape. Had she not 
seemed to Cridge awaste and stray — with- 
out a name, a right, a fiiend — he might 
have left her in her miseiy. John's busi- 
ness, as she learnt from Mary, was not 
to help young ladies in distress. He went 
down South to save a class which no one 
eise would seek. He saved her, not as 
Diana Randolph, but as Dinah Crump. 
Having acted on this error, he will hold 
it tiU she can show her proofs. Mary is 
living in the same delusion. It is far from 
pleasant to recaU the words of Mary when 
she took her pledge : * I have to answer 
for thy birth/ Mary was unmoved by what 
she Said in answer to that bitter word. 
John's false idea had become her own. 

Diana feels that George being gone, she 
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is now free to sweep aside these errors, so 
injurious to her mother and so painful to 
herseif. If they were swept aside, the 
chances of mqmry into other mattei«. aa 
to which no answer could be given, will be 
rednced. 

Since George is dead, she is at liberty 
to write again to Jecks and Co. AflSiirs have 
changed, and the attorneys may have 
changed. A legal heir, she fancies, must 
be always welcome to a legal firm. While 
George was Hving, it waB poHcy in them 
to take hia side ; but being gone, there is 
no party in possession ; and when property 
goes aiegg^g for an owner, an attorney 
must be glad to hear from the next of 
kin. If Jecks and Co. have those papers 
in the family box, as she supposes, they 
can now have no objection to produce them. 
Once these papers are in her hands, attested 
copies can be made and posted to Niagara 
Falls. * That act of justice to my mother/ 
says Diana, * can be done, and shall be 
done.' 

In writing to Jecks and Co. a second 
VOL. n. I 
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time, she makes herseif known as. liady 
Lyle, wife of Oolonel Sir Leonard Lyle, 
Baronet, of Castle Lyle, in Yorkshire. She 
supposes that her rank and title will in- 
duce the lawyers, who are proud of serving 
chivalry, to treat her with respect. She 
speaks of Senator Randolph as her father, 
alludes to the death of her Uncle George 
on the field of battle, and appoints Messrs. 
Jecks and Co. her agents and attomeys in 
Virginia, with the same powers to act for 
her, as they held from her father and 
grandfather. She refrains from making 
reference to her letter signed D. R., which 
Uncle George had read to them in such 
insulting form, for she desires to let her 
imcle and his memory pass away. But 
she repeats the matter in more confident 
terms. Her father, she informs them, took 
some family papers from his cabinet at 
Riverside, to their offices in Richmond, 
with a view to drawing up a case for 
publication in a court of record. Con- 
trary to what was thought of him, Sena- 
tor Randolph was a married man, with 
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a legitimate child. She is that child. His 
marriage had been secret ; but the time 
having come for bim to make it known, be 
was about to put bis wife and daugbter 
in tbeir true place, wben be met witb bis 
fatal accident. Tbe papers, wbicb sbould 
be in tbe fam'ily-box, are now ber property. 
Tbey must be sent to ber. Sbe bas a favour 
to ask, in wbicb tbey need not spare ex- 
pense ; sbe wants tbose papers brougbt to 
ber by a partner in tbe firm, to wbom sbe 
can explain ber wisbes by word of moutb. 
A lady, sbe cannot go to tbem, and even at 
a sacrifice, sbe bopes tbey will come to ber ; 
giving sucb proof of tbeir attacbment to 
tbe family as Senator ßandolpb's daugbter 
bas good rigbt to count on. 

Her letter sent off, Diana feels easier 
in ber mind, and since ber bealtb is now 
restored, sbe turns once more from tbat 
* small and ratber ludicrons affair,' to tbat 
active work, in wbicb sbe finds deligbt. 

^ Let US begin our studies, Leonard.' 

'Studies, Di?' 

* Have you forgotten wbat we were to 
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do as man and wife? To see the Pan- 
theon, to paint the Grand Canal, to loiter 
in the Golden Hom V 

* And where shall we begin our teils V 

^At Naples/ 



CHAPTER V. 



ITALY. 



Feeling younger, and looking brighter, 
than she had been for two or three years, 
Diana finds herseif skimming into the 
fresher waters of Sicily, whitened by dash 
and spray from the Gulf of Lyons. Roimd- 
ing the Campanella, the Foam bears into 
the Bay of Naples, leaving Capri on her 
left. Diana looks at the islet with a weird 
interest, thinking of her mother's words 
about the Coming of that Prinoe of Capri 
to the planter's house on the James River* 
How much of her blood goes back to him ? 
Since she has mixed a little with the world, 
she feels that, in spite of her Saxon eyes 
and auburn curls, some tastes and passions 
in her nature may be traced to an Italiail 
source. What rills and currents from 
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divided Springs run through her veins ! 
From her father she draws the blood of 
William the lion, of Edward the First, 
and of King Fowhattan ; from her mother, 
the blood of Henri Quatre, of Chancellor 
Wingfield, and of a negro slave ! She longs 
to speak with Leonard of these curions 
things, but dares not glance at them, much 
less describe them in her own piain way. 
These secrets are not hers, and she is bound 
by her pledge and duty not to open out 
the story of her mother's shame. 

Landing at the port of Naples, Leonard 
and Diana set their feet on that Italian shore, 
which nature and accident alike have made 
a sacred soil to the young artist. Every 
sight and sound is a delight to her. After 
the drowsy quiet of the East, in which she 
has lived so long, the very stones of Naples 
seem alive. The spirit of the place re-acts 
on her, quickening her pulses and fanning 
her inward fires. How much she finds to 
see ! Scaling the Capo da Monte, Leonard 
and she gaze on the wide and wonder- 
ful Stretch of land and water lying like 
a crescent, with the horns at Baise and 
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Sorrento, sentinelled by Ischia and Capri, 
crowned by the double Coronet of Vesu- 
vius. They ride to Virgil's Tomb, explore 
Pompeii, steam to the blue grotto at Capri. 

'Very charming, and of very bad re- 
pute, this isle/ says Leonard, as they sit 
on board the Foam, looking up at the walls 
of rock. 

' You mean for knavery ? Those faccini 
make one laugh. I fancy Murillo's beggar- 
boys were like these fellows in the red 
Shirts.' 

* I mean worse things than asking for 
a cuarto when the price is a grano, and of 
bigger soamps than a tapster or a guido. 
Capri has a bad name; association with 
princes of a very profligate taste.' 

Diana starts. What does he mean ? 
Capri and' profligate princes ! Has he 
heard of her Conte di Capri ? Is it a 
common story, that the prince stayed 
at Riverside, and left a child behind 
him on the farm? If so, how much is 
known about that child? Diana longs 
to ask her husband, but prudence bars 
her lips, lest words may lead her on 
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too far. She listens ; but he says no 
more. The scenes floating in Leonard's 
vision are not such as a man cares to talk 
about. His face is now tumed towards the 
Marinella, and the magical lines of light ; 
here dancing up the heights above the city 
to the frowning buttress of St. Elmo ; there 
Streaming from the open front of Castello 
del Carmine to the planted avenues of the 
Chiaja. Capri and her profligate Caesars 
sink behind Leonard in the sea. 

Coasting to Ostia (whence they mean 
to post to Rome), they send the yacht 
round to Venice, with orders to await their 
Coming in the course of two or three 
months. At Rome, Diana sees the Pan- 
theon and the Arch of Constantine ; and 
looks at these remains in a new light. 
Seen in red marble copies, tbese works ap- 
peared to her of almost equal value ; but 
her first glance at the Arch of Constantine 
Shows her that, however curious in other 
ways, that püe has no great value in living 
art. Not so the Pantheon. To this edilice 
her modeis have done no justice. Here is 
a noble and a genuine pile ; a thing as 
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great in stone, as other work is great in 
words. Until she crosses the doorway of 
the Pantheon, she has seen no single hall 
or room that Struck her as fit to rank, 
as a produce of the mind, with such works 
as the Lady of Melos, Milton's Lycidas, 
or Tiziano's Assumption. Sitting in the 
Pantheon day after day, reading it slowly 
like a book, from floor to aperture, she 
feels that the builder's craft need not be 
ranked as lowest among the arts. 

How her poor mother used to talk of 
the rotunda and that ring of blue sky in 
the roof ! How she counted on the rap- 
ture of her first glance, and the proud joy 
of her father in standing by 1 Her father 
is not near, but in his stead her husband. 
Does he stand as near ? In some things 
nearer; yet in others not so near. Is 
it the difference made by nature, and 
that difierence only? She says so, even 
to herseif. Her father knew the secrets 
which her husband does not know. Stay^ — 
is she sure of that ? The sentence dropt 
by him on board the yacht as they were 
leaving Capri comes into her mind. Could 
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he be thinking of her ancestor the Sicilian 
prince ? 

On leaving Rome, they pause in the 
Campagna, cHmb the heights of Assisi 
and Cortona, and linger by the shores of 
Trasimeno ; but the lonely plain, so scarred 
by time, the saintly city, and the dismal 
lake, all pass before them, like so many 
Images in a dream. They love, and love 
is blind to every object save itself. 

' Sasso di Dante ! Why, Leonard, here 
stood the stone on which Dante sat and 
watched the Campanile rising, tier on 
tier ? ' 

' Let ns stand by and look. There is 
not a fairer scene in Florence, to my think- 
ing, Di, than this shady comer under 
Giotto's tower.' 

^Something in that structure makes 
me think of Beatrix ; it is so high, so 
stately, and so cold/ 

' Well, Di, one does not fall in love with 
a belfry, even though it be as beautiful as 
the Giralda, and one hardly falls in love with 
Beatrix. She is too perfect to be perfect, 
DL There s but one perfect woinan/ 
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' Yes, of course ; and she's in heaven !' 

* She's on the earth. She's here.' 
'Thats what your poets say. Dante 

says so of Beatrix; Wyatt of Anna; 
Sydney of Stella. You are all alike. 
Men were deceivers ever — heigho V 

* Out with your Annas and Stellas ! 
They're all fluff and foam. My dear, a 
man loves a woman, not a phantom of the 
mind. The more a woman is a woman, 
not a phantom of the mind, the more a 
man feels his need for her, the more she 
is a part of him. Do you imagine I should 
care a brass cento for all the Lauras and 
lanthes ever penned V 

* My father once explained to me, Leo- 
nard, why old writers speak of a woman's 
marriage as a rite which makes her perfect. 
I was then a girl, and hardly caught his 
hints. But now I see. When a woman 
weds, she finds her hero in the man/ 

*So, darling, on the other side,' adds 
Leonard, *a man is never perfect in his 
love, until his treasure has been won, 
until his idol is his wife/ 

* You think so ? ' 
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' Sydney sings : " How much the wife k 
dearer than the bride," and every one who 
has been fortunate in love has feit what 
Sydney sang.' 

Days, weeks, pass on ; days and weöks 
rieh in thought ; in highest culture of the 
heart and brain. They saunter through 
the arcades of Bologna, stand beside the 
tomb of Dante in Ravenna, watch the 
latteen sails skim above the shining waters 
from Loreto. 

On reaching Venice they find the Foam 
moored ofi* the Isola San Giorgio. Among 
the biindles of letters and papers is a letter 
from Richmond, in Virginia, addressed to 
the Hon. Lady Lyle. 



CHAPTEK VI. 



JECKS AND CX). 



Diana breaks the seal, expecting to find that 
Jecks is on bis way out, that he is bring- 
ing the famüy papers, and that Cridge's 
erroneous notions as to her mother's mar- 
riage wiU be for ever swept away ; leaving 
her with that single, though colossal miseiy 
— the Beeret of her taint of Mood — the 
mystery buried in her mother's grave. 
She reads: 

'Richmond, Feb. 1, 186T. 

' Hon. Lady Lyle, 
' Madam, 

'We, the undersigned, attomeys 
and councillors-at-law, are favoured with 
your commimication of Sept. 30 (which 
seems to have been posted in Yorkshire 
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some weeks after date !) From this com- 
munication we gather, in the tirst place, 
that you claim to be the late Senator Ran- 
dolph 8 daughter, bom in wedlock ; in the 
second place, that you appoint us your legal 
agents in this city ; in the third place, that 
you desire us to send over to you certain 
family papers, which you suppose to be in 
our possession, by the hands of one of our 
partners, who is required to attend you and 
receive your personal instructions as to 
what shall be done. 

' Permit us, madam, to thank you for pro- 
fessional confidence, and to explain, under 
your correction, why it is inexpedient for 
one of our partners to make so long a 
joumey. You remark, sagaciously, that 
expense need not be spared. We appre- 
ciate that remark, and make a note of it 
for future use, should the matter take a 
formal and professional shape. At present 
we are wilHng to waive that point. Our 
senior partner, John C. Jecks, has enjoyed 
the confidence of three generations of the 
masters of Riverside. It is almost a tniism 
to remark that he is no longer a youth. 
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Nor, if he were forty years younger would 
he be able to iindertake a foreign joumey. 
Virginia needs her children. John C. Jecks 
is one of those children. With his hand, 
madam, on his heart, he can affirm in good 
conscience, that he divides his leisure 
moments between the interests of his 
native city and the interests of his pro- 
fessional firm. An urgent and imperious 
case might call him off; but we submit 
that no such call has yet been made. 

^The object of contention is the River- 
side estate. Some points are indicated 
and assumed, to which we shall by-and-by 
refer, but the main purpose of your letter 
is that you advance a claim on this estate. 
Now, in regard to Riverside, there is, 
unhappily, no need for haste. Any time 
during the next twenty years will do. 
A Roman patriot purchased at the market 
price a field on which Hannibars army 
was encamped. We could not conscien- 
tiously advise a dient, even though he 
happened to be the most patriotic of Vir- 
ginians, to purcha^e at the ordinary price 
a field on which Joe Hockers army was 
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encamped three years ago. Every plan- 
tation on the James Biver has been 
ravaged ; not a bam, house, church, or 
school, being spared The Senators house 
was bumt ; partly, it is understood, by the 
late owner ; books, pictures, marbles — 
eveiything has been destroyed. Of all that 
made that mansion noble and attractive, 
nothing has been saved The trees are all 
cut down, the grass and underwood are 
biimt. A camp of devils occupied the 
groimd, and the gardens were trampled 
into mire. Such as it is, the State has 
taken possession of it, as next heir-general. 
It is now for sale ; but no one oflfers to 
give a dollar. Since the slaves are gone 
the land must be a bürden to its owners for 
many years. Without slave-labour the 
estate will never pay. 

' From these facts, you will judge, 
madam, whether the suit you propose to 
bring is sufl&ciently urgent to need the 
joumey of our senior partner, John C. 
Jecks, to Yorkshire, with a chance of 
having to follow you to Italy or Greece. 

* Another inferenoe that we draw from 
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youT letter is that you propose to set up 
a claim as Senator Bandolph's daughter, 
bom in wedlock, as against this State. 
We assume that you have ample and con- 
clusive evidence in favour of such a claiuL 
Pardon us for noticing that it is a stränge 
proposal, and will require from you a world 
ofproof. For manyyearspastwe have been 
attomeys to the Randolph family. We 
were employed by the Senator's father, by 
the Senator himself, and by the Senator'd 
brother. Every paper of importance in 
connexion with the doings of their family 
has been drawn up by us, and witnessed 
by our clerks. Yet your Suggestion that 
Senator Randolph was a married man, and 
left behind him a legitimate daughter, takes 
US completely by surprise. No member of 
this partnership ever heard a syUable of that 
private marriage. Clandestine matches are 
unusual in this country, for no white lady 
would submit to the concealments and 
misconstructions of a secret union. How 
such things may be done in your country 
we are not informed, but we can answer for 

VOL. n. K 
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OUT own. A man so haughty as the late 
Senator would hardly have been satisfied 
with less than a king's daughter. Ejiow- 
ing the Senator well, we have no reason to 
suppose him ever to have been a married 
man. 

* Yet, as lawyers, we suspend our judg- 
ment tili the whole body of your facts is 
under our eyes. You write with so much 
confidence, that we suppose you have a 
knowledge of many things which must 
have been concealed from us. He was in 
England as a young man. We cannot 
answer for his doings at that distant date 
and place. You will, of course, supply us 
with a brief of the material points ; but 
you need not trouble us with anything 
which you are not prepared to prove, 
according to the legal rules of evidence. 
In our capacity, as agents and attomeys, 
we can promise you attention to the case. 
If, on weighing your proofs, we see a 
chance of victory in our courts, we wül do 
our best to put the matter into shape. But 
wemust caution youagainst expecting much ; 
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yoxir case is one most difficult to establish. 
Every fayct here known about the Senator 
teils against your proposition. He lived 
among his equals as a Single man. No one 
in Richmond ever saw his wife, or ever 
heard him name his wife. Of the many 
Randolph papers in our possession, not one 
implies that Senator Randolph was a 
married man. You must be ready with 
your proofs. 

* We assume that you proposö to prove 
an English marriage, and to show that for 
one reason or another the late Senator 
concealed the fact from every one in this 
country. Such a contention, backed by legal 
registers and Hving witnesses, might ofFer 
chances of suceess. But we are wholly in 
the dark as to your case, and wait for 
further Hght before expressing an opinion 
as to how you should proceed. 

^ One other point, and only one, requires 
a Word of caution from this office. You 
assume that Senator Randolph placed some 
papers (number and contents not specified I) 
in our hands, relating to his supposed 
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secret marriage. That assumption is mis- 
leading. Senator Bandolph never spoke 
to US on that subject, and plaoed no docu- 
ment of that nature in our hands« Again, 
we have examined our entry book and 
strong box, to be on our guard against 
possible faults of memory. With the 
utmost confidence we can assure you that 
no such papers are in our possession and 
never have been in our possession. It is 
only right for us to add, in piain and formal 
words, that we cannot help you to any pari 
of the evidence which our law-courts will 
require in order to pronounce a judgment 
favourable to the claim which you appear 
disposed to set up. 

^ We have the honour, Madam, to be 
your faithful servants, 

' John C. JecjSls & Co.' 

* These men will not receive my word 
on any single point V exckims Diana, laying 
down the lawyers' explanation. ' They 
decline to speak of Senator Randolph as 
my father ; they accept no portion of my 
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evidence as to facts. They carefiilly abstain 
from iising towards me the common cour- 
tesies of language, by addressing me in the 
character of Senator Randolph's child. These 
men are standing on their guard — their 
guard ? Against me, too ! ' 



CHAPTEK VII. 



THE CERTIFICATE. 



This aspect of her case is new; but she 
is bound to look it in the face. Not take 
her Word ! Why, then, her knowledge of 
the facts is Dot enough for them. Enough ! 
They C5all it nothing. They insist on having 
externa! proof. What other evidence than 
her Word can she produce? If other 
evidence exists it must be lying in their 
hands. Searched in the entry book and box! 
Can she believe their word ? Her father 
took those papers to their ofl&ce. He showed 
them to her mother on the night before he 
rode to Richmond. He did not bring them 
back. She saw that with her own eyes, 
when she opened the leather case at Black 
Knob. A man of strict and punctual habits, 
it is hardly to be thought that he could go 
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to Bichmond for the purpose of plaxiing those 
documents in Jecks' hands, yet come away 
from Main Street forgetting the chief oc- 
caaion of his ride. The notion is so contraiy 
to his nature, and so flatly contradicted by 
her personal knowledge, that she feels no 
scruple in putting it aside. How, then, 
is she to understand these lawyers ? One 
of two things seems likely. Either Uncle 
George's lies have taken hold of them in 
such a way that nothing can remove the 
false impression from their minds, or they 
believe in that ridicnlous theory of an 
English marriage, and a^ good Americaiis 
refiise to help a foreigner to her righta 
In either case her trouble will be great. 
Again she looks at what they write. The 
Senator was in England when a young 
man, and they cannot answer for his doings 
at that distant da.te and place ! She must 
supply them with a brief of her material 
points, but need not trouble them with 
things which she is not prepared to prove 
•according to the legal rules of evidence. 

Why, these people treat her as a sus- 
pected person ! They write as though she 
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were setting up a fictitious daim. Thej 
ask her to produce her proofs ; and warn 
her, in oflTensive tones, that her evidence 
must be strong. They formaUy deny that 
the papers are in het family-box, and sneer 
at her lack of details as to the dates and 
Contents. Happily she can supply them 
with that information. 

Next, after the refusal to accept her 
Statement in the bulk, the thing that vexes 
her most sorely, is that pretence of a sup- 
posed English marriage. Here, too, is per- 
sonal insnlt. Jecks and Co. were aware that 
her mother lived at Riverside. True, they 
were not so fully in her father's confidence 
as they thought. But though they were 
not aware of her mother's true position in 
the house, they knew that she was living 
there ; they also knew that she, Diana, was 
at Riverside. The eider Jecks had seen 
her many times. Her father seldom took 
her to Richmond, but he did so now and 
then. On more than one occasion they had 
met Jecks in Main Street. The attomey 
had always doffed his hat to her, and once 
the Senator had introduced her as his litüe 
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girl. Yet, in this letter the lawyers pre- 
tend to have no knowledge of such per- 
sona as her mother and herseif. It is too 
muchl 

Taking up her pen in anger she repHes 
to this galling insult : 

* May 1, 1867. 

* Lady Lyle presents her compliments 
to Messrs. Jeoks and Co., and in answer to 
their note of Feb. Ist, begs to make the 
foUowing observations : 

*The late Senator Eandolph made no 
EngHsh marriage, nor is there any question 
of an EngUsh claim on his estate. 

^ Senator Randolph was married in the 
family chapel at Riverside. 

'Hi8 wife wa^ Diana, daughter of 
Edward Wingfield, of Orange Gap. 

' The date of their marriage was May Ist, 
1843. 

'The minister who officiated was the 
Rev. James C. Carey ; the groomsman was 
John Lovett; the bridesmaid, Marian 
Grey. 

' A certificate was written out by James 
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C. Carey, and signed by the two witnesses, 
John Lovett and Marian Grey. 

* The rite was private ; but Lady Lyle 
has Seen that certificate, and is ready to 
make oath as to the Contents. 

' One of the other papers was a certificate 
of the baptism of their only daughter, Diana, 
the present writer, Lady Lyle. This paper 
stated that James C. Carey christened 
Diana, the in&nt daughter of Frank Ban- 
dolph of Riverside, and Diana his wife. 

* The paper bears the date of June 2 Ist, 
1844, and is attested by the child's parents, 
Frank Bandolph and Diana Eandolph. 

^ These two documents were taken by 
the late Senator, Lady Lyle's father, from 
a cabinet at Riverside, to the ofl&ce of his 
family attomeys, Messrs. Jecks and Co. of 
Main Street, Richmond, in Virginia, 

* These documents are the property of 
Lady Lyle, and she desires that they be 
no longer detained from her custody on 
any pretext.' 

' They will hardly parry that statement,' 
she exclaims, sealing the note, and sending 
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it ashore. This ' small and ludicrous afiair ' 
is causiDg her a good deal of pain. 

Some days later, Leonard begins to 
notice that her cheek is paling in the 
close city air. * Di, darling, Venice is not 
good for you/ he cries, leaping in from a 
gondola ; ' this paddling up and down the 
Grand Canal, with music on the water, 
is romantic; but the air is too relaxing. 
You are growing pale agaiit Let us get 
out to sea.' 

' Don't roind me, dear, I shall be my- 
self in a few days. I sleep so badly ; but 
I am better now.' 

' The first night seemed to knock you 
over. It's the perfume of the place — the 
sea-weed, Di, that's always rotting on those 
marble s^airs. Let us begone : some other 
time we can retum/ 

* Yes, dear ;' and so they get up fire, and 
steam away. 

Quittin^r their mooringfs off Isola San 
Gi»;?«, 1 ü>e entmnoe of ü,e Gra^d 
Canal, the Foam drops silently down the 
Adriatic, clingiBg to the eaBtem shore. the 
land of ancient art and middle-age romance. 
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lingering as the fancies of her inmates list 
linder Zara, Spalatro, and Cattaro, downward 
to the Grecian Islands. They observe the 
lover's leap, the minstrers shrine, the 
patriot's grave. 

' How good it is for me to be alone 
with him !' Diana whispers to her heart 
At Ithaca they dream of Penelope, the 
type of patient and enduring love, and at 
Mycensd read the tele of ihat fatal heroine 
who set the whole Greek world in arms. 
They land at Melos, and explore the fa- 
mous garden, in the soil of which the 
supreme feminine beauty of the earth was 
found, 

Again the days and weeks go by ; each 
day and week employed in happy work, 
brightened by still happier love- 

*lf "we could always be alone!' she 
whispers in her prayers ; ^ th'en I could 
make up all defects by love/ 

On quitting Melos, Leonard chirps more 
gaüy , seeing that Diana's roses axe retuming 
to her cheeks : — 

* You Said, Di, you must see the Acro- 
polis and Seraglio Point?' 
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* Yes, Leonard ; I must climb the Acro- 
polis, and sali about Seraglio Point.' 

* Port — ahead.' 

At Athens they scale the rock, and at 
Seraglio Point they listen to the muezzin's 
call to prayer. Diana^ gaining strength^ 
proposes a second pilgrimage among those 
happy^ nameless isles. 

*There we shall be alone^ dear; there 
we shall be alona' 

And so the autumn and the winter 
pass away. They cruise about, not idly, 
wastefiilly, but working day and night on a 
secure and serious line of study, bracing 
their &culties by nurture of the highest 

On puttmg in at Smyma, they ride to 
Ephesus, Leonard declaring they must see 
the famous temple for Diana's sake. They 
make a picnic of the trip ; and Frank, now 
four years old, leads Joe a chamois chase 
in and out of the great mounds. Diana, 
laughing at the chüd's antics, feels her 
heaxt becoming very light. Sitting down 
on a broken column, she begins telling 
Leonard of the ludicrous image which the 
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chaste divinity of the place had taken in 
Mary Cridge's mind, as the objectionable 
female at Ephesus. 

* Why, Leonard, her dislike of this ob- 
jectionable female was so great that she 
could hardly bear to give me my proper 
name. She asked me if I shotild mind 
being called Dinah ! ' 

But the instant that her Ups have framed 
this Word, her inward monitor whispers — 
' Hish ! ' At once she pauses. In her droll- 
ery she is venturing out on unsafe ground. 
Better not talk of Mary ; not that there 's 
any haxm in naming her; there's not a 
particle of härm. But then, Diana has to 
think of Leonard ? Her husband bears no 
love to Mary Cridge. Diana, he considers, 
thinks too much of Mary Cridge. She 
wanted to ask Mary Cridge whether she 
ought to marry him. Grinding her heel 
into the marble slab, Diana tums toward 
Leonard, points at Frank, now crowing on 
the top of a broken shaft, and quietly dräws 
a curtain on her recollection of that scene 
with Mary at Niagara Falls. 
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' No ! Well, Di, what are you think- 

ingV 

' Whether you are still my knight ? ' 
*You doubt it? Put me to proof. 

You are too soft with me. Do play the 

tyrant, Di, a little bit/ 

* What would you do for me V 

* Command, and see.' 

* Take me somewhere ? ' 

' Where, dear ? Not to Arcadia ? 
YouVe been there. Not to the Golden 
Isles ? You left them but a week ago.' 

* A place still more poetical than Ar- 
cadia and the Golden Isles.' 

'What place, dear? YouVe alreadysailed 
with the Argonauts, and wandered on the 
plainsofTroy?' 

* Take me to Jericho.* 



CHAPTER VIII. 



JERICHO. 



Leonard is overjoyed. He, too, would like 
to See that fountain of the Sultan once 
again. Bunning down the Sjoian ooast 
they land at Ascalon, in the sands blown 
over from the Nile, and seek among 
the downs for that rent in the wall by 
which lion Heart entered, and in which 
the Silver Knight was slain. Their search 
is futile. 

* Well, his name and memory have not 
perished ; have they, Di V asks Leonard, as 
they stroll back to their tents on the shore 
at sundown. 

' That old Sir Leonard did his duty like 
a man,' his descendant boasts, as they sit 
in their tent at night ; he glandng at a 
map, she finishing a sketcL 
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' He set a pattem to all fiitiire Lyles. 
It is a fine thing, Di, to have a great man 
in a family ; he keeps us all from growing 
weak and going wrong. Frank will bö 
happier than myself. I think much of my 
ancestor, the Knight of Ascalon ; but he 
was a simple figure by the side of your 
ancestor, William the Lion.' 

CHmbing the ridge of Zion, they pitch 
their tents on Olivet, in sight of the Dead 
Sea and the Moab Hills. There lies Jeru- 
salem, with the Mosque of Omar and the 
Tower of David. There run the chasms 
of Hinnom and Jehosophat, meetmg under 
the temple wall, and flowing down past 
Bethany towards the ruins of Gilgal and 
Jericho. Beyond the ridge, out yonder 
to the south, is Bethlehem, near the fields 
in which Ruth gleaned for barley, and 
that wüdemess of Judah in which David 
fought, and John the Fore-runner preached. 

' How calm, how lovely 1 ' breaks in 
Diana, Standing in the doorway of her 
tent at sundown on the Mount of Olives. 

*Yes, Di, all things are lovely, when 
you see them in the light of love.' 

VOL. n. L 
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Laie in April, they send to Abu Diss, 
and hire an escort for Mar Saba and the 
Dead Sea; meaning to spend their wedding- 
day at the Snltan's spring. 

Leaving Frank at Olivet, in charge of 
bis Yorksbire nurse, and tbe tents in cbarge 
of Joe and a boat's crew, tbey drop down 
tbe wadies towards tbe Gbor alone. Skirt- 
ing tbe nortbem edge of tbe Dead Sea, 
and bathing in the salt waters, they rise 
refresbed and cooled by tbe plunge. Pusb- 
ing on for tbe Jordan, tbey reacb tbe Great 
Ford and catcb a glimpse of tbe ruined 
cburcb of St. Jobn tbe Baptist bigber up 
tbe stream. 

' Do you remember, Di, St. Jobn tbe 
Baptist'sday?' 

' Tbe day on wbieb a certain cavalier 
vowed bimself to be a certain lady s knigbt ? ' 

'Tbe same. Tbat vow, made on tbe 
James was renewed on tbe Jordan — on tbis 
very spot— in presence of tbat ruined püe.' 

' St. Jobn tbe Baptist's Day ! ' 

' Yes, Di ; next to our wedding-day, 
tbe brigbtest day in all tbe year.' 

In tbe evening tbey ride to tbat imperial 
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fountain — Ain es Sultan, which is supposed 
to mark the site of ancient Jericho. It is 
their wedding-day, and they desire to be 
alone. 

* Pitch we our tents exactly on the 
spot/ carols Diana, who has all day long 
been singing merrily to the jingle of her 
horse's bells. 

* Which spot?' inqnires her huöband, 
making believe not to understand her 
wishes. 

' Spot 1 That spot where somebody 
saw a Syrian planet, which reminded him 
ofa Summer n^ht in Virginia/ 

* And pray, Di, who was he V 

'The same party who heard a Syrian 
jackal, which— but I forget — no, let me see 
— reminded him of a wild creature he had 
Seen at Eiverside/ 

' You little gipsy ! ' 

' Yes, exactly on that spot. I shaU expect 
to see that planet, and to hear that jackal.' 

So the tents are pitched among the 
briars, beside a bank and runnel, and a 
little way from the Sultan's spring. While 
dinner is being prepared — a meal of convent 
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bread, cold chicken, and a slice of melon, 
easily washed down by a cup of citron- 
water — Leonard and Diana stroll into the 
village, lash off the homeless dogs, crush 
and throw away some apples of the Dead 
Sea, and visit a block-house garrisoned by 
a Tnrk Diana makes a sketch of her 
Nubian muleteer. 

' How good !' exclaims Leonard, peeping 
over his wife's shoidder. 

*Not so bad, dear, for a nigger,' she 
repHes in a flippant tone, quite stränge to 
him ; for she is working the edge of her 
great secret. 

* Nigger, Di 1 Don't use that odious 
Word. Leave that poor joke to Prod and 
men like Prod. A Nubian, Di, is not a 
negro.* 

* He's as dark,' persists Diana, in her 
eagemess to draw him on ; * that is to say, 
if I have any eye for colonr.' 

* ColoTir, Di I Is that the only test of 
race V 

'Lord St. Leger thinks so. Why, he 
talks of Arabs and Hindoos aa negroes— 
solely on the ground of colour.' 
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* St. Leger is a flippant lad, but means no 
härm. He's not a bad fellow at the bottom, 
but he's rather empty at the top. Why, 
darling, when you come to colour, youll be 
much surprised to see who's who. Ac- 
cording to the best teachers, Adam was a 
red man, monlded out of red clay, as the 
Pawnees claim to be. David and Isaiah 
were swarthy men. Solomon sang the 
charms of a black mistress. Church tra- 
ditions make the Virgin black. There is 
a Black Virgin at Loreto, a second Black 
Virgin at EiDsiedeln, and a third Black 
Virgin at Zaragoza, The Russians have a 
Black Virgin at Moscow, and the . Ar- 
menians a Black Virgin at Jerusalem. 
The most sacred Images of the Virgin are 
dark. All the images ascribed to St. Luke 
are black.' 

' Then, there is nothing bad in colour V 
' Bad, dear ? Some of these dark races 
have noble forms and even noble features« 
Look at this fellow you have drawn. Ajax 
in ebony.' 

* I see, Leonard, you don't like to hear 
coloured people called niggers ? ' 
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* I don't like to hear any one outragecL 
Nigger is a word of insult, when applied to 
negroes ; one of outrage when applied to 
Arabs and Hindoos.' 

Diana steals round to his seat, and puts 
her arms about his neck. 

*You are an artist, Di/ he says, re- 
ceiving her caress ; * and yet, thank heaven, 
you are a woman first, a painter afterwards.' 

Diana feels supremely blest. After 
convent-bread and citron-water, come dusk 
and silence. Diana sees the planets, 
kisses her husband's cheek, and murmurs 
they are very like some planets she re- 
members to have seen at Riverside, The 
jackal fails her ; jackals always do. These 
faithless beasts are never found where they 
are wanted, and are always tuming up 
where they are not. But in revenge, 
Diana, listening for the hungiy snap-snap, 
Catches the flash and bubble of the sacred 
foiuitain not far off: a source as pure in 
taste, and copious in supply, as when the 
prophet passed this way and left his 
blessing on the spring. Their horses 
tethered, their camp-fires lit, and their 
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men dispersed for watch, liusband and 
wife retire into their tent, and draw the 
folds across their door. 

* The last time I was here, Di, was a 
happy day for me. I wakened from a 
öleep; I knew myself; and I began to 
Hve.' 

Diana leans against her husband s 
breast. 

'That was a day of days for me, too, 
Leonard. I am glad — so glad — that you 
have brought me to this place and most 
of all to-day/ 

He kisses her very fondly, as a tear, so 
rarely seen in her, dims her bright eye. 
^My own!' 

She looks up, with a soft expression, to 
his face, and murmnrs, * Leonard, I only 
weep for joy.' 

' The day of union, Di, shall be to us a 
token V 

* Yes, for evermore. On that day I was 
chosen for my place. Since that day, I 
have been nothing, save your wife.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



AWA Y — ^A WA Y ! 



At Alexandria they find firesli letters, and 
Diana meets once more the misery which 
steals the bloom from her cheek, and drives 
the lustre from her eye. A letter füll of 
pretty nothings from Grace— whose soul is 
now absorbed in Lamberts medical practice 
and the doings of the Holdemess hounds — 
contaiBS two enclosures bearing the post- 
marks of Richmond and Niagara Falls. 
One is in Jecks' hand, the second in 
Cridge's hand. The second missile is 
edged with black. 

' It's Mary/ sighs Diana, turning pale ; 
yet with an automatic and unreasoning 
preference she opens the attomeys' letter 
first. She finds in it an insult and a threat. 

Instead of her proud spirit cowing the 
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Kichmond lawyers, it has fired their anger ; 
for these lawyers, like all other people in 
Virginia, being defeated in the field, are 
writhing under the rule of carpet-baggers 
from the north, supported by their foLr 
fidaves. Hatred of coloured people is now 
the first article in every form of faith ; a 
hatred most intense towards those who are 
suspected of trying to slip from the black 
Society into the white. In Jecks and Co. 's 
eyes, this is the position of Lady Lyle. 

When Jecks and Co. found from Diana'» 
second note that she was no other than the 
runagate who wrote to them an impudent 
letter signed D. R., their fury broke all 
bounds. She was a hussy, and a very 
impudent sort of hussy. Lady Lyle ! Lady 
Fiddlesticks. Just like these brazen women. 
She was just as likely to assume the name 
of Lady Lyle as that of Diana Randolph. 
Tuming to their books, they read her case, 
as laid before them on a swom affidavit by 
the late planter, Colonel George Eandolph. 
The perusal lashed them into fury, and in 
tenn; not often used by men of business 
they replied : 
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* Richmond, June 10, 1867. 

' Madam, 

* Since you are frank enough to let 
US see that you are the person who formerly 
wrote to US over the signature of D. ß., it 
may help to tum your talents into a more 
profitable Channel, if we let you know at once 
that we have before us in the writing of 
Colonel George Bandolph the whole story 
of your mother's birth, training, and se- 
duction; a common story, but we hardly 
think you would like to have it printed in 
the public Journals. All the documents 
are signed and swom, and in the shape to 
be exhibited in a lawful court. We have a 
written Order to publish them when we see 
fit, in defence of an ancient and honour- 
able faraily, in whose affairs we have acted 
for many years. We have no interest in 
annoying you, but we refiise in tum to be 
annoyed. Your letters, alike painful and 
fruitless, must cease. Your assertion that 
we possess family papers relating to a pre- 
tended marriage of the late Senator Ean- 
dolph is untrue, and must not be renewed. 
If our professional honour is impugned, we 
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shall go before the courts, and put our facta 
on recorA 

' Jecks and Co/ 

The unrest which Diana had almost 
calmed breaks out afresh. She is not often 
left alone, but in the privacy of her cabin 
she contrives to pass some bitter hours. 
If Leonard saw those insolent words ; more 
insolent in her sight because she knows them 
to be false 1 Looking on married life as sweet 
and holy, her desire is to be found a per- 
fect wife. Is she ? So far, as they two are 
concemed, her answer rings out clear. But 
no two persons stand so far apart, that what 
they do is limited in act and sequence to 
themselves alone. There is a life before 
them ; a life around them ; a life after 
them; of which they are a part, with 
duties waiting on all sides. She is beginning 
to doubt the precepts which teil her that 
duty is a simple and single thing — ^looking 
straight on, tuming to neither right nor 
lefL Society consists of units, and each 
Unit has a separate life. No part can stand 
alone. Peaks affect each other, and the law 
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of trust is imposed for benefit of the outer 
World as much as for the luxiiry of loving 
hearts. 

While she is leaning on Leonard's arm, 
his dark eyes buming on her cheek, she can 
Hing her moral puzzles to the waves ; but 
she cannot be always leaning on Leonard's 
arm, and always ssLsaner on the sea and 
Stars. And when L is »Jone she is fever- 
ish and depressed. 

She opens Cridge's letter, with an in- 
stinct that it brings her the last news of 
Mary : 

«Falls, July 29, 1866. 

* My Child, 

* The war is over ; and Mary 's 
spirit is at peace. No slaves remain on 
our American soil; we have fought the 
good fight, and have redeemed the lost 
ones with our blood. My sister lived, like 
Miriam, to hear the song of our deliverance 
sung, and then, her work on earth being 
done, she passed to her etemal rest. I 
cannot grieve for her. The Lord had lent 
her to His cause, and He hath called her 
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to Himself. His will be done. I am a 
soldier, scarred by many wounds, to whom 
the death of battle would be sweet, but 
after seeing Mary die, I pray that, when 
my end comes, it may be like hers. 

' Peace be with thee and with thy house ! 
Thy share in what the Lord has done is not 
like Mary 's or like mine. Some gall must 
linger in the cup presented to thy lips. A 
man of Southern blood will never see this 
contest in the light of Heaven. Standing 
on legal right, he shuts his eyes on actual 
right, and places human law above celestial 
fact. 

* Good-bye, Diana. Think of the past. 
Remember how His hand is streng to save. 
Ever, as the Lord will have me, 

' John. 

'Postscript: Sept. 1, 1867. 

' Diana, I have kept this letter back a 
year, and now I send it on. Slokk has 
left New York ; Tab with him. They are 
rogues and vagrants, and I have a case 
against the man which may lodge him 
safely in the Tombs. 1 shall not let them 
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slip. Before they leffc New York, they 
made inquiries for your name and that of 
the ship in which you sailed. Baffled in 
New York, they tried Quebec, and in the 
lists of paasengers they found your name. 
TheyTl try and worry you. Be on your 
guard. Mary has left a scroll of writing 
for you — ^ten or twelve lines in all; with 
Orders that you are to have them sent to 
you at the age of twenty-six. Expect her 
message on the Ist of May. If need be 
you will see me also.' 

Diana is still poring over this postscript 
to Uncle John's letter, when Leonard steps 
in. 

'What is the matter, Di? Bad news 
from Yorkshire V 

' From Niagara, Leonard ; Mary Cridge 
is dead.' 

*I'm very sorry, Di. You're pale and 
faint ; let us put off to sea.' 

* Yes, love : afar off, where these heart- 
aches never come ! ' 

' You recollect, Di, weVe not yet seen 
the white elephant of Siam and the spien- 
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dours of the Southern Gross. Shall we slip 
through the canal, and lose ourselves in 
Space beyond the line V 

' Swift, love ! away, away ! out of the 
World ! ' 



CHAPTER X. 



BEYOND THE LINE. 



It is a long delicious voyage, in what might 
properly be called the Ladies' Sea. After 
quitting Siam, the Foam runs merrily 
through the Spiee Islands, and by way 
of Torres Straits and the Coral Sea into 
the Southern Hemisphere, a great green 
amplitude of water, dotted here and there 
with happy islands, far beyond the reach 
of consulates, mails, and telegraph wires. 
In these vast solitudes Diana seeks and 
finds repose. 

' If he knew all, I think he would for- 
give me in his love,' she daily whispers to 
her heart. 

Moming and evening come and go ; 
eaeh bringing its own beauty as a gift; 
each leaving its own benediction as it goes. 
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The sea creeps in and out of fairy coves ; 
ebbing and flowing with a motion that 
seems set to music. Summer and winter 
pass, and no one notices that they have 
come and gone. Diana's cheek begins to 
show once more a natural bloom. 

* Live in the sun/ says Leonard to his 
wife ; * sunshine is strength : receive . it, 
as the apricot receives it, gladly and with 
all the fire/ 

Diana puts her troubles in the rear, 
shutting her eyes on both the great and 
' small ' affair, with a fixed purpose of 
living a separate life, a life all love and 
truth, in which those troubles are to have 
no part. But as the months glide past, 
and she recovers tone, she turns them over 
in her mind, throwing them forward to a 
point outside herseif, so that she can look 
at them all round, less like a prisoner in 
the dock than like a justice on the bench. 

On fair review of her pbsition — seen by 
her from without — she feels that Jecks & Co. 
may be serious in their threats. If so, what 
can she do ? Of course, they are in the 
wrong ; but how is she to meet their case ? 

VOL. II. M 
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Supposing she drives them into moving 
the local courts ? Thou£:h little versed in 
legal fonns. H i3 e«y I W ,» »ee W 
able and unscrupulous advocates might put 
the facts. Here, such advocates might not 
be ashamed to urge, is a local firm of ancient 
Standing and spotless fame ; old and trusted 
counsellors of the Randolph family. There, 
on the other side, is a stranger, an intruder 
and impostor, Coming into court with a 
false name and spurious claim. The local 
firm of ancient standing and spotless fame 
haTO nothing to gain, and very much to 
lose ; the stranger and intruder has nothing 
to lose, and very much to gain. The firm 
aremoved by professional duty to defend 
the honour of their ancient clients; the 
impostor hopes to usurp the name and 
enjoy the proper ty of one of the first feimilies 
in Virginia. The outer facts, apart from 
special evidence, might seem to an impartial 
bench to favour such a view : and when 
they got into the details of her story, what 
a picture they might draw! A pretty slave, 
bom on the Riverside estate, left two 
daughters ; one dark and pretty, the other 
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fair and pretty. Two brothers lived on 
the estate : the eider brolher took the 
fair one, the younger took the dark one. 
Were not such things done on every plan- 
tation in the south 1 A piccaninny was 
bom to each ; the eider brother's favourite 
aoid her piccaninny lodged in üxe house. 
while the younger brother's favourite and her 
piccaninny worked on the farm. But on the 
eider brother's death, his fair favourite and 
her piccaninny were also sent to the farm. 
Of course they were : every justice on the 
bench, and every advocate in court, must 
be familiär with such comedies. Some 
planters used to keep their favourites and 
piccaninnies in their houses, but who ever 
heard of a man keeping another man s fa- 
vourite and piccaninny in his house ? The 
woman and her child were sent to the farm 
as slaves. The woman died on the farm 
as a slave, and was buried in the slaves* 
quarter, and the hea^stone in the cemetery, 
set up by her own sister, described her as 
Dinah Crump. 

How, in the absence of family papers, 
could Diana meet a case so stated by a 
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brazen advocate ? If the certificates could 
be found, all questions would be answered, 
all proceedings stayed. But these certifi- 
cates are missing. The minister who drew 
them up, and who might otherwise have 
proved the facts, is dead. With the two 
witnesses she has no acquaintance. Many 
years ago she heard that Marian Grey had 
married in the South and gone to live in 
Texaa Lovett, a wild fellow, finding no 
field for his genius in America, had sailed 
for Europe, and was last heard of on the 
Kirghese Steppe. Marian might be found, 
but Lovett is unlikely to be still alive. 
And yet, without the evidence of these 
parties, nothing can be done. ' Is it not 
wiser to forget, and leave the thing alone ? 

Yes ; if the matter could be left alone. 
Can it ? Jecks may be passive, but Diana 
has to count with Slokk and Tab. 

If Simon is in London, he may find 
out her address. Leonardas rank makes 
him conspicuous, and it is diflEicult to hide 
a woman with the name of Lady Lyle. 

What can Simon want ? Money, no 
doubt ; hush-money, as in the former case. 
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Though young and Ignorant of the 
shady world, Diana has leamed enough to 
know that in the lower ranks of those 
Orders in society which are commonly de- 
scribed as ' living by their wits/ a group of 
scoundrels gain their bread and salt by 
means of threats. Such people never ask 
whether what they think they know is 
true or false. Enough for them if it is 
nasty, and will cause some person pain, 
Simon, no doubt, has faUen into this 
group. But then such wretches are like 
Bedouins : they plunder, but they rarely 
seek revenge. They have no malice against 
their victims; but their object being to 
gain their bread, they like to gain it in the 
easiest way. Their trade is compromise, 
and silence as a rule pays better than 
speaking out. If she should have to deal 
with him, the way to settle her affair is 
clear. But could she bring her mind to 
deal with him at all ? 

There is another aspect of the case. 
Simon's sole purpose may be gain, but 
who can undertake for Tab ? If they are 
living as man and wife, married or un- 
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married, she is acting under him, and may 
in most things carry out his will ; but then 
she is so wild a creatiire, and is moved so 
quickly by her feelings, that sbe might, on 
any impulse of her blood, postpone his 
profit to her own revenge. 

Tab thinks ehe knows the story of her 
mother's birth. She knows it on the bad 
side^ not the good. She knows that her 
mother was the chUd of a quadroon, but 
not that her mother was Senator Ban- 
doIpVs wife. What Tab knows and 
thinks she knows, is probably known to 
Simon. Black mail being their object, they 
will try to leam how much Sir Leonard 
knows; and fix their price according to 
their notions of her fears. Should they pro- 
pose it, can she stoop to bargain for their 
silence ? It would have to be done behind 
her husband's back ; and then her bond, so 
innocently given, and with such purity of 
heart, might lead her out into a network of 
concealment and deception, which .in her 
own eyes would wear the likeness of a plot. 
No, that can never be I 

Suppose, again, that Simon were unable 
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to control his partner, and the quadroon 
were to blurt out all she knows in Leonard's 
presence? He would ask her what they 
mean. Could she maintain her pledge? 
It would be utterly impossible. Yet, if she 
were to speak, would that be equal in 
iniquity to an opening of her mother's 
grave? 

If so, it must be opened. She can never 
teil a lie. If he compels her, she must 
throw herseif on the facts, and on his 
love. When he proposed to marry her, 
she told him there were obstacles. He 
would not listen. She requested time for 
counseL He refused to give a month. If 
wrong was done, how could she help it? 
But of one thing she is certain, she can 
trusthimasherjudga 

Leaning on Leonard's arm, she lingers 
in these southem seas. They read a work, 
they doze a dream : a dozen things engage 
their eyes and thoughts. Loitering in 
sunny nooks, and sitting in the shade of 
palms, they pick up shells, and ponder on 
the genns of life. They gather fruit and 
paddle in the brine, and mark the natives 
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capering in the sunlight, naked and not 
ashamed. And then ? 

They watch the ebb and flow, and 
count the planets night by night, leisurely 
looking on, in aU the luxuiy of happy love. 
For what are ebb and flow to them? 
What is the march of time to them? 
Here laughs a lustrous bay, there soars a 
marble crag. Who cares, except so far as 
bay and crag are lovely to the sight? 
What is the worth of sea and rock ? One 
tiny rose, tom firom a bush with loving 
hands, is worth the universe. They love, 
and in their love enjoy the freshness and 
the ftdness of all life. 

As time wears on, Diana grows more 
peaceful in her mind. Jecks seems to 
her a shadow of the past. Simon pales 
and pales, \mtil his image is that of a 
veiy faint sort of rogue. Even Cridge's 
misconoeption takes for her the form of a 
humourous fitntasy. Her heart and brain 
are fiUed with Frank and Leonard. Look* 
ing up from her canvas, she sees Frank 
swarming up a palm, and recoUects that 
he is over six years old. They have been 
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eating lotos-leaves for more than three 
years past. 

* Leonard/ she says, *let us go home, 
For Frank's sake, let us now go home.' 

*To Castle Lvle?' 

^The sweetest spot on earthl Yes, 
home to Castle Lyle/ 
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CHAPTER L 



CASTLE LYLE. 



A RUGGED nose of land, lit up with the 
sunshine of a clear May morning, juts out 
into the waters of the German Ocean from a 
high and windy sweep of wold. This nose of 
land Starts up into a nab or peak, on which 
Stands a feudal edifice, beetling on one 
side over the surging waves, and on the 
other side sloping gently towards a fishing 
village on the beach. A line of broken 
coast runs north and south ; here walls of 
grit and angles of coralline ; there faces of 
chalk surmounted by hiunmocks of grass 
and copse. Dark moors lie inland, cut 
by ravines, through which rivulets race 
and sparkle. Out ward, rolls that sea of 
ßtorms which from the time of Danish jarl 
and Saxon prince has been the terror of all 
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mariners except the sea-dogs of the northem 
coasts. This nab is in the diocese of St. 
Oswald, in the county of York. The edifice 
on the nab is Castle Lyle, and the fishing 
village on the beach is called Port Lyle. 

Seen by passing vessels in the distance 
the rocky nab and feudal pile appear to 
be one mass. The rock is coraQine grit, 
the walls and towers are coralline grit. 
But as vessels come nearer land, some 
gleams of sky are seen throngh the 
seeming wall of rock, showing that perched 
on that nab is a work of man's hands, and 
that some part of this work has been riven 
by time and ruined by war. There, on the 
right, Stands a round comer tower, roofless 
and rent, of which the crypt alone remains 
entire. This pile, called Rupert's tower, 
connects with the main edifice by the sky 
Itnes and finials of a Gothic chapel. Then 
comes the flanked and embattled gateway, 
still the State entrance as of old : and to the 
left runs a high curtain of masonry, pierced 
by many Windows, some mere crennels of 
defence, others embayed and mullioned; 
showing that the original püe, a ma^s of 
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towers and donjons, had been occupied at 
a later period by a softer race. Still fartber 
to the 1^, lie rLs of a second comer Wer, 
called by the name of CromwelL After 
a defence, which filled the trenches with 
Cromwell's men, it feil atbwart the fosse, 
making ground for a shrubbeiy of laurek 
and rhododendrons. Between tbis sbrub- 
bery and the dwelling-rooms of the Castle 
lies a pretty garden, and beyond it spreads 
a wild and intricate copse. Tbis copse 
runs over the bluff and down the slopes, 
serving the garden on that side for a screen 
and fence. A flas^staff rises from a knoll in 
the garden. and^a ha^ock ^i^ from 
the branch of a giant elm. 

Some persons used to yachting seem to 
live at Castle Lyle. 

The house part of the pile and the em- 
battled entrance are intact; with traces 
here and there of recent mischief in the 
sUts and Windows; yet reporting faith- 
fnlly, on the whole, of excellent Tudor work ; 
the old Norman fortalice having been tamed 
to domestic use a few years after the affidr 
at Bosworth Field. The great hall is fullof 
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reUcs ; old banners torn from Saladin's lan- 
cers ; helmets and halberts gathered on the 
field at Agincourt ; boars' heads, stags' 
antlers, coats of arms and men in rnaiL 
Between these trophies hang a series of 
family portraits, chiefly of knights in steel 
and dames in slashed sleeves ; and among 
these personal treasures hang some noble 
samples of the Roman and Venetian 
schools. 

One figure occupies a central place, and 
outshines all the rest ; a paladin in greaves 
and gauntlets, with casque and chain mail 
all in silver gilt ; holding a battle-axe in 
his upraised hand. This hero is Sir Leo- 
nard, the Crusader, who rode by the side of 
Lion Heart, and feil in the great breach at 
Ascalon. Beside his pedestal Hes a broken 
drum. 

Some little boy must live at Castle 
Lyle. 

Doors open on this hall from every side. 
A central door on the right leads into a 
covered way or cloister, with a court, now 
green with grass. One end of this covered 
way goes to the private entranoe and the 
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general offices ; the other to a Gothic chapel, 
which recalls the Temple church. Tablets 
streak the walls, and eflBgies strew the floor, 
No one is buried in this chapel save the 
Lyles. Here, say the family legends, since 
the days of Sire de Tlsle, the members of 
his race have taken up their rest. Return- 
ing to the hall one finds a similar door- 
way on the left, opening into rooms of 
State— dining-room, Hbraiy, and drawing- 
room. These rooms of state are hung with 
tapestries and pictures, and axe shown to 
strangers as a county sight. One door in 
this great hall opens on a man's cabinet, 
another on a lady's boudoir and adjoining 
bed-room. Each connects in the rear with 
each other, and with a moming-room end- 
ing in a lady's bower, occupying the first 
tier of a Square tnrret. The morning-room 
contains a grand piano, and a painter's 
easel, and is hung with sketches froni the 
Nile, the Himalayas, and the Southern 
Seas. A bay-window in the bower gives 
on the shrubbery and garden. Within, the 
bower is piain but rieh. The walls are 
clothed in silk, of pink and white plaits, 
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caught up in the centre by knots of gold. 
An ottoman runs round the room. The 
only omament is a bronze flower-stand 
from Pompeii, and in that bronze a single 
red rose. 

Descending from the lady's bower by a 
Spiral stone stair, we light on a picturesque, 
Lveo gardeo. tri^ed in L „aW 
EngUsh style, with grass and shrubs, and 
rounded banks of flowers. This garden 
leans on the masses of fractured and fallen 
masonry, which Cromwell's miners threw 
into the fosse, and art has hinted into 
beauty by a veil of laureis and rhododen* 
drons. Nestling under the Square tower, 
and facing towards the south, this private 
garden is covered by a spur of ancient wall 
from the Russian pestilence, known as the 
East wind. In every sunny nook a rose- 
tree blooms. The time is May-day, yet 
roses are already scenting the air round 
Castle Lyls. From the slight mound, on 
which the flag-staff Springs, the view runs 
over sea and coast. A yacht lies in the 
offing, and a murmur from the water rises 
up the cliff ; a swell of the advancing, and 
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a rasp of the retreating tides. The world 
is all at peace. A note, a tender note, 
plaintive and beautifiil, comes from a piano 
in the moming-room. 

A lady, who is evidently an artist, lives 
at Castle Lyle. 



CHAPTER IL 



SEBVICE. 



^ Run to the flag-staff, Joe, while I arrange 
the Swing/ cries Bessie, tripping from the 
house, followed by her young man, hum- 
ming his moming hymn * Du dah/ 

'All serene,' Joe answers, dropping 
his sing-song of the *bob-tail nag,' with 
a last appeal to bet something — even a kiss 
— on the bay. 

Bent on her own work, Bessie pulls out 
the Swing, ties the rope, dusts the seat, 
and then calls out, — 

* See anything of Sir Leonard V 

*Nay, not yet,' Joe bawls in a comic 
whisper, as he leaps down the grassy bank 
on which the flag-staff Stands. 

' Sun blinks in one's eyes this moming, 
Bess,' he chirps, Coming near the girl, ' it's 
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worse nor those summer days in Honey- 
loo.' 

^ In what, Joe ? ' 

* Honeyloo ; among them sandvitges. 
Pretty sandvitges they was ! Only bread 
you have grows on trees, and you can't 
get Yorkshire ham for love nor money.' 

* So you tried with love and money V 

^ Coom, Bess. All serene. Bet on the 
bay ? Don't bait that trap to catch a weaseL 
Were all Yorkshire, lass. I ain't a-trying 
tö seil thee a horse/ 

* You were out late, Joe ? It was long 
past ten when you came in. You were at 
Port Lyle V 

Joe shirks the question, but he helps 
her to arrange the swing, hums at his 
favourite music, and, on catching an oppor- 
tunity, slides his arm round her waist. 

' No tales out of the stable. Fact was, 
I met a fiiend in Port Lyle.* 

' Male friend or female friend V 

* There we are again I Jealotis and 
inquiring, Bess ?* 

' Male fiiend or female fi'iend ? If you 
don't speak, 111 think the worst.' 
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' It was a sort of man ; more like a fish ; 
a cod's head on a grampus. Ever saw a 
grampus V 

' So you went to drink with iihat cod's 
head?' 

* Consider, Bess. We hadn't seen each 
other for so long. We couldn't help having 
a pot/ 

' Joe, I'm not jealous, and I'm not in- 
quiiing. But when a young woman's silly 
enough to walk with a young man, it's her 
bounden duty to kno w what he's doing when 
he's out of sight. You were drinking at 
PortLyle?' 

' TeU thee something, Bess. One day, 
thee shall be landlady of that Lyle Arms.' 

' You'd swallow up all my beer, and use 
up all my chalk. I'm not particular, Joe, 
not in the least ; but who was your friend ? 
what is his name ? where does he come 
from? what does he want?' 

' I ainf^t a-doing my catechism.' 

' Answer me. What would you do if 
I got angry ? ' 

*A11 serene. - Pull up my team and 
wait. Thee ain't a-going to be cross V 
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' Hum I That depends. YouVe grow- 
ing fond of Company/ 

* Of thine, my lass/ 

' I don'i^ see that ; I mean of cards and 
drink. Teil me now, Who's your friend 
that you have not seen for so long V 

* Ah, let me see. One forgets so many 
things. I Said it was a long time since we 
met.' 

* So long you don't recollect his name ? ' 

* Dear me — I rather think he ain't got 
no name. Some folks ain't got no names. 
There's one chap they call " You-Sir," and 
another chap they call " You-There/' My 
friend is one of that sort — one of the 
You-Sirs.' 

^ And you don't know what he wants V 
' Pity he never mentioned it ; he didn't 

guess that any lady cared. If he'd only 

a-guessed ' 

* Don't be a fool, Joe ; not if you can 
help it. What did he dof 

^ Played poker ; lost two pots o' beer.' 

* Did he drink any of that beer V 

* No, Bess ; he's a fool. He drank 
whisky — what he called his schnapps.' 
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*What did he sayV 

* Xothing. He only axed about the 
Castle and the garden, and about Sir Leo- 
nard and mj ladj, and about wie pictures 
and the men in armour — all that sort o' 
stuflF; just what every stranger axes in 
these parta' 

* Xever named the election V 

* No, I told him aU about that ; how 
the Duke will be here to-day, and how 
the bands will plaj, and the sheriff ride on 
horsebaek, and how we shaU have a feast, 
and how there will be lots of fun, and 
plenty of drink' 

' Told him aU that ? And what did he 
teil you V 

' He lost two games ; ordered two pots ; 
and told the lad to score 'em/ 

' Joe, that fellow is a spy/ 

' A spy, Bess V 

' Yes, a spy. He's a Badical, or some- 
thing bad. He's come to pick up what he 
can, to see who's who, and leam what's 
what, and seU our master to the other 
side.* 

'Seil Sir Leonard! 111 go and thrash 
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him. Now I think of him, T haxdly like the 
chap. A cod's head ain't a nice omament 
on a man's Shoulders. Are you sure he 's 
come to play Sir Leonard tricks ? ' 

' One can't be sure, Joe ; but my father 
used to teil me that when a Yorkshire 
lad don't know, he ought to suspect. I 
don't know, and I suspect he means no 
good.' 

' ni pound him into porridge.' 

' Look again, Joe ; see if they're com 
ing. TheyVe been away two hours.' 

The Foam is lying in the road ; idly at 
anchor on the calm and murmuring sea. A 
gig is putting from the yacht ; a tall yoimg 
man, in yachting costume, sitting in the 
stem,x ruling the tiller, with a boy of six 
or seven years standing at his side. 

' There they come,' cries Joe ; * in twenty 
minutes theyll be back.' 

* Since you don't mind telling strangers, 
perhaps you won't mind telling me,' says 
Bessie, when Joe rejoins her in the garden, 
near the window of my lady's bower, * about 
this Coming of the D\ike and the other gen- 
tlemen ? My lady, as I fancy, hardly knows 
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her mind. Does Sir Leonard know his 

mind? 

' Not yet/ 

^ Does he ever ask your opinion, Joe V 

^ Sir Leonard knows my opinion, Bess. 

I'm always for a fight Coming oflP, and going 

in to win.' 

* You think Sir Leonard ought to stand V 
^ I say he mnst. That's how I put it to 

him : " Master, weVe got to do it ; here's a 
gate as can't be leapt or opened. Smash 
throngh it ; break it down ! " ' 

* Oh, if you say he must, he must. 
But why do you say he must V 

*Because he's Yorkshire and a Lyle. 
Parliament can't do without Yorkshire, and 
Yorkshire can't do without Lyle. Fancy a 
Doncaster week without a Leger ; that's 
what a Parliament Session would be with- 
out a Lyle. The world would be upset. 
That's why we must/ 

^ When is it Coming on, Joe V 
*Don't know. Duke himself don't 
know. Some time in the summer ; but we 
have to enter and declare. You can't run 
a blind horse for the county.' 
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^ Shall we live in London when Sir 
Leonard is in Parliament ? ' 

^ That's what you're after, is it ? eh, Miss 
Minx? Look here, Bess, I ain't a-going 
to stand it, mind. No flirting with the 
Duke's gentleman. If I catch him at it 
again ' 

^ Again, Mister Impudence 1 What do 
you mean ? ' 

* Coom, all serene, Bess. Say no more. 
Wink's as good as a word, a stopper good 
as a blow.' The lad Squares at an imagi- 
nary foe, feigning a rap on the nose, and 
letting his arm drop gently, smiling with 
the air of a fellow who is certain of his 
game. 

* A nice young man you are, to lift your 
band against a girL' 

* Coom, Bess, don't say that. I never 
raised no arm against a woman, and I 
ain't a-going to begin it now. But Lon- 
don s a bad place ; we were there only six 
weeks, and I had fifteen fights. There are 
80 many tall young chaps in braid and 
buttons/ 

^ Never mind those tall young men.' 
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^ I won't, if thee don't, Bess ; theyll 
tum thy head/ 

' Which way ? You think they'U tum 

it from Joe ? And perhaps they may 

Hush!' 

A bar of music floats into the garden ; 
low and plaintive music, like the luUaby of 
some unknown people, touched with so 
light a band, and in so slow a time, as to 
suggest a psalm. 

* Tbat is my lady, Joe ; God bless her !' 
Joe takes oflP bis cap, clasps bis two 

bands, and listens to tbe strain. 

* Amen to tbat,' be wbispers. * I'm not 
given to praying, Bessie, but I say amen 
to tbat.' 

Tbey lean towards tbe window from 
wbicb tbe music came, but tbe note is not 
renewed. Some one bas crossed tbe room 
and taken tbe piano on ber way. It an- 
swered like a pulse. 

* I like you, Joe,' says Bessie, looking 
round, and putting ber band in bis witb a 
sweet smile. 



CHAPTEE III. 



THE GARDEN. 



* Heab some one in the copse, Joe V 

* No, lass ; nothing but the wind, and 
not mucli wind. Look at the flag/ 

^ I'm glad you feel so warm for Lady 
Lyle.' 

* We're Yorkshire, Bess, and she's Vir- 
ginian ; but well teil the truth, lass, even 
if York Minster falls. It ain't easy to beat 
Yorkshire ; is it ?' 

* I should think not.' 

* Most of all in pretty faces V 

^ Hern ! That's personal Don't ask 
me, Joe.' 

* Barring present Company, teil me 
where to find a face like Lady Lyle's? 
All Doncaster on Leger day won't take 
the shine out o' Lady Lyle.' 
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*Nor show a better heart or lady 
nobler breA' 

^If any fellow says bis mistress is as 
good as mine, I'd like to see him in tbat 
croft/ 

* You'd knock him down V 
' Plop ! like a skittle/ 

* Kiss me, Joe. No, fie, for sbame ; not 
yet. You tall yoiing cbaps will tum my 
head.' 

* Bessie, I'd fight for tbee with all tbe 
cbaps in Grosvenor Square.' 

* And for my lady, too V 

* Aye, for my lady, too.' 

* And for Sir Leonard also V 

* Lass, Sir Leonard does all tbat bimself. 
Once I fougbt bim, and be wbopt me. 
Since tbat moming be's always bad to 
figbt for me.' 

* Look out ! tbey must be near.' 

Joe skips up tbe bank to tbe signal 
Station, followed by tbe lady's-maid, wbo 
seems to hang about him not unpleased. in 
spite of tbe lingering smell of beer. 

A low biss is beard; a womans face 
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peeps out from a parting in the coppice. 
Her head is wrapt in a scarlet shawl, and 
nnder this scarlet shawl gleam a pair of 
wild, suspicious eyes — eyes that • one only 
sees in those nntamed races of mankind in 
which a remnant of the beast of prey still 
lingers. After looking round, she creeps . 
from the bush into open day ; a lithe and 
gaudy figure, with a bare^ brown leg, and 
dusky arms and bosom, clothed in a garb 
which is, and yet is not, like that of 
a race-course gipsy and a Capriote fish- 
wife. A short red kirtle falls an inch or 
two below the knee. A dirty white Chemi- 
sette, wom loose and puflFjr, is but half 
imprisoned by a green boddice, cut below 
the Shoulder blades, so as to throw up a 
well-shaped neck and ample bust. A 
number of brass and copper rings on the 
third finger, and a coil of tawdry beads 
round the throat, complete a costume 
which is African rather than Oriental, and 
suggests the idea of a cotton field in 
Alabama rather than a coral reef in the 
Sicilies. Yet, in the absence of a better 
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model, the lithe and jaiinty figure might 
do duty in the artist's studio for Masa- 
niello's bride. 

After peering to the right and left, and 
seeing that the man and woman at the 
flag-staff are engaged in their own business, 
she glides to the parting in the copse from 
which she came, looks into it, and hisses — 

* S . . . imon !' 

* O. K ? Coasht clear V a voice re- 
sponds from the thicket. ^ Coasht all clear, 
Taab V 

* Hish ! Step softly, look around,' 
replies the dnsky woman, beckoning to a 
squat and grisly man, who seems by bis 
uneasy motion to be slightly tipsy ; ^ look 
at him. Is he the lout V 

But Simon, wobbling out of those briars 
into the open garden, shakes his side and 
smoothes his whip, paying little or no 
attention to what she says. He stares 
about him with a reckless, imbecile smile. 
*Shweet place! Vat old shtone — old 
tree ! Dat Rupert tower, he shtand ; dat 
Crom well tower, he down ; all gone to 
shleep ; dree hundred years ashleep ! Vat 
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he calls him ? Cashtel Lyle ? Nice name ; 
nice place ; all gone to shleep I Old men 
in annour ; dead bodies in chapel I Vat 
a shweet place! Shimon Shlockk, hev a 
drink/ 

Simon pulls out a flask of whisky, big 
enough to hold a quart, and puts the 
delirium to his lips. Tab glides to him, 
and hisses. 

'S... tay ! Keep sober.' 

Simon kicks her on the shin, curses her 
eyes and limbs, and takes a second pull. 
With the cowed face and flashing eyes of a 
wild cat, she shrinks before her master's 
blow ; but after dodging round a tree in 
fear of another kick, she grows uneasy at 
a delay which is exposing them to danger 
of discovery and expulsion, and in a meeker 
and more wheedHng manner, begs him to 
look towards the signalling point, and nod 
whether that is the lout to whom he lost 
his potsof beer. 

* Dat fool,' he answers slowly ; * all 
sherene ; all du, dah.' 

* S . . . tand back ; they're Coming 
down.' 

VOL. n. o 
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'Dey talk, Taab — ^talk. He fool, dat 
all sherene. Cash vat he shay/ 

Joe juxnps down the graiy slope. wMe 
Bessie trips by the easier track. They come 
round towards the swing. 

*A straight tip would make you and 
me happy, Joe? What do you mean 
by a straight tip malring you and me 
happy ?' 

' Torkshire, and not understand a 
straight tip r criesJoe. *Don'ttry it on 
too much. Aye, Boss, if we'd a straight 
tip for the Derby, we might bag a trifle of 
fifty pounds.' 

* How would that make you and me 
happy ? Teil me that, Joe-' 

* Why, Bess, we'd buy a pianny, and be 
m^ried L a mooth.- 

* You don t mean what you say V 

' Don't I, my lass ? Thee shall have a 
pianny, like my lady. 111 drink my pot 
o' beer at home, and thee shall play for me 
and Master Frank.' 

* Play what, Joe ?' 

Joe takes her by the hand merrily, 
and rons her into the side door, out of 
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which they first came out, singmg, as he 
pullfi her in— 

* Du, dah, deb, 
ril put my money on the bob-taü nag, 
Somebody bet on the bay/ 

As soon as they are gone, the man 
called Simon, forcing his head out of 
the coppice, asks his partner, *Vat he 
shay V 

* Wants a straight tip,' Tab answers 
ctirtly, seeing no business in such words. 

' Straight tip I Vat kind ? Foot-race, 
row-match, rat-fight V 

^ Hish, Simon ; some one comes/ 

* Vat come ? not sheriff V 

' Simon, I know a man's tread from 
a detective's slouch. A child's laugh, 
too ? Step back ; these grounds are 
private. If they catch us, we are tres- 
passers, and shall be asked to give account 
of who we are and what we want. Dip 
into the copse ; lie still, and wait. I'U 
Scan the party close/ 

Tab has only time to speak, before a 
child runs through an avenue in the 
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coppice, followed by a tall yoiing man in 
yachting uniform, who is laughing memly 
at the urchiii as he scrambles up the grassy 
knoU to the signal-station. 

' First in !' pants the child; * first in, 
papa I ' 

* Won, Frank, by a length 1 You re 
quite a monsten Only seven years old, and 
beating your own father 1 What will you 
do at ten V 

* I won the race, and have my choice/ 

' Then have a swing, Frank. Here 's 
the hammock, ready fixed. Jtimp up/ 

* A sali in the yacht, too,' crows the 
youngster, climbing to the swing. 

* Bravo ! ' cries Leonard, giving him a 
push that flings him high as the branch 
into which the hooks are driven. * There, 
Swing away 1 ' 

Leaning on a bench, watching the sun- 
bumt little lad, he thinks of the happy 
days when he was far away, with nobody 
ön earth to please, except his wife and 
child. How easüy they were pleased ! 
How memly sped the days 1 Here, he is 
pestered with these public duties. Only 
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three months in England — hardly six 
weeks at Castle Lyle — ^and the packs 
of agents, canvassers, and committees, are 
on him 1 What is he to do ? An hour 
hence all the county will expect his 
answer. Hang the county ! Why should 
he become the colleague of St. Leger? 
What is Parliament to him, who loves to 
read, and yacht about, and be with Di? 
He shrinks from every project that would 
take him from her side. She is his soul. 
When he is near to Di, he feels so light, so 
streng ! And now they want him to give 
up her Society for politics — to renounce 
his days of travel and his nights of study 
— ^for the Company of paid advocates in 
committee-rooms, and rival spouters in the 
House ! Yet they mean well and kindly by 
him. Lots of men would jump at what 
the county offers him. How active Lamber 
is ! The sheriff too ! And tken to think 
of the öld Duke — prevented by his Coronet 
from interfering in elections, yet moving 
heaven and earth to gain supporters, and 
to bring him in 1 Dear old granddad ! How 
fond he is of Di! But where's the man 
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who is not fond of Di? Ah, there she 
is! 

A bar of music floats into the garden 
through the open doorway of the lady'a 
bower. 

* Mamma!' cries Frank, slipping from 
his perch and teaiing in through that open 
door. 

Sir Leonard listens, and the note seems 
sad. 

* She shall be merrier; why, is it our wed- 
ding day — ^her birthday, and my bridal-day. 
Dear Di 1 She cannot bury that lost cause. 
Her father speaks to her from the grave. 
He bade her love her country as she loved 
her soul. Since that black day, on which 
we heard of Lee's surrender, she has had a 
new care on her mind. It was the day we 
heard of Mary's death, when she put up 
her arms to me, and, like a wayward child, 
asked to be taken out of the world. She 
never speaks about it now. She dares not 
trust her tongue. Some day she will be 
calmer, and will then confide to me her 
silent woe. That note again ! I must go 
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in. Where is my rose? Here's one: a 
beauty 1 No ; a shade too dark. Here's 
just her tint. Her tint ? As if any tint 
were worthy of her 1 No flower that ever 
grew could match the freshness of her 
cheek.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

8IH0N 8L0KK. 

'S . . . imon!' whispers Tab, on stealing 
from her cover in the copse. ' Here's 
Bomething odd.' 

'Some dioga to pick up ?' inquires her 
master, looking round. 

' Not mueh .* She pauses in her 

Speech, and looks at Simon wistfuUy, try- 
ing to find out whether he suspects the 
truth, Although she hves 'with him, and 
thinks herseif bis wife, she has to guess at 
\A'hat is passing in his mind. A question 
biinga a scowl, a remonstrance is rewarded 
by a kick. Like a whelp, she has to crouch 
and &wn, where oüiei- females would be apt 
to rave and fight. Tab has been whipped 
aiid beaten to the earth. Eyeing him fur- 
tively, she wonders whether Simon suspects 
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anything. But she dares not ask. She 
wonders whether he knows the name of 
either that lout in livery or that gentleman 
in ya<5hting costume. But she has to watch 
his mood, for Simon, being a white man 
and a philosopher, will not have his plans 
disturbed by savages who can neither 
read nor write. He trusts her eyes, but 
not her brain; for she is quick of sense, 
quick by her origin, quicker by her habits. 
Eye of lynx and ear of antelope are joined 
in Tab. A pantheress is not armed with a 
more stealthy foot than Tab. But Simon, 
using her good qualities for his profit, never 
telk her any of his secrets tili the moment 
comes when he wants her to carry out his 
schemes. 

To wit, he has never told her why he 
foUowed Diana to Niagara Falls, or why he 
asked such questions about her in New 
York. Tab was jealous of her cousin's blue 
eyes. Her own are dark, and white men 
like blue eyes in women. When they came 
to England, he used to bother people about 
Dinah; going up and down in gaffs and 
drinking-bars to find her ; but his search 
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for her was fruiüe^, and of late it hasbeen 
dropped. Dmahiadeadtothem.aiidjea. 
lousy caanot thrive on empty space. 

Simon is playing his last cards. If such 
a man could fall into despair, he would be 
justified in feeling desperate. He has tried 
both worlds, without being able to make 
them meet. Since quitting Riverside, he has 
foUowed with Tab's assistance many trades. 
He has been a spy, a sutüer, a billiard- 
marker, and an Indian agent. He has 
prospected mines and opened whisky-bars. 
He tried to find Diana in the hope of selling 
her the papers, and avenging his indigni- 
ties on his old employer. Once he oaught 
sight of her at Niagara ; his fear prevented 
him from acting boldly ; and then she 
melted from his sight. He followed her, as 
he fancied, to the mines, but she was no- 
where to be foimd. He had to seek his 
schnapps elsewhere. So long as war lasted 
he could live. He knew the ins and outs 
of the Virginian frontier like a scout. 
Acting as a spy, he sold his scraps of news 
with strict impartiality to either General 
Grant or General Lee. When peace came 
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he was put to serious shifts. At one time 
poker oflfered him a living; but he gave 
it up on a Sydney duck threatenmg to 
shoot him if he played again. He could 
not deal without cheating, and the Sydney 
duck, a greater sinner than himself, detected 
Tab in the act of passing him a sign. Had 
she been a man that Sydney duck would 
have shot her ; seeing she was only a 
woman, he rose from the table, and knife 
in band, gave bis antegonist Urning never 
to hold another card, at least in the neigh- 
bourhood of Viper Fiat. 

Simon and Tab then left the place; 
Tab believing herseif a married woman. 
Simon at times allowed — at other times 
denied — the fact ; asserting that he had a 
former wife alive, and that this former 
wife was starvmg at Viper Fiat. Since 
then they have been Wanderers of the 
earth ; speculators, vagabonds, fortune-tel- 
lers, card-sbarpers. They have raised money 
on false pretences. They have got into 
debt, and bolted from a hundred places. 
Once, in New York, they made a great hit, 
and lived in clover for a year ; but that 
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confounded Cherokee doctor, otherwise 
General Cridge, had found them out 
They had to holt. 

They sailed for England ; not in search 
of Diana, for the death of George and the 
ruin of his estate appeared to Simon to 
have eaten all the value out of his famüy 
papers ; but to save their carcasses from the 
Tombs. They came out openly as show-man 
and victim, rogue and cheat. 

Tab played the part of a runaway slave, 
who had escaped from cruel bondage into 
the freedom of Clapham Kise. Simon was 
the cruel but converted overseer. At first 
Tab was a great suecess ; sympathy and 
sixpences poured in ; schools and con- 
gregations vied with each other in caressing 
her. But at the end of six months an 
unlucky ship from Senegal brought a 
blacker and uglier sample of Christian 
virtue to 'Clapham ßise. 

Tab had to work the provinces ; first in 
the chapel, afterwards on the racecourse. 
A good mimic, Tab sang and capered to the 
lawn at Ascot and under the trees at Good- 
wood. But the ring is narrow, and the 
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pastime of racing needs new singers and 
new songs. 

Simon invented mines and «promised 
bonanzas, Now and then he got his fingers 
into some one's pocket, but the money paid 
to him by day was nsually lost by him in 
gambling slums at night. His last inven- 
tion is the Mixed Felicity Company ; a 
Society (limited) for marrying all the black 
women to white men, all the white women 
to black men. A financial agent in St. 
Mary Axe has offered to float the Com- 
pany, and pay him five hundred dollars as 
Promoter on his bringing a list of five 
directors, one of whom, the chairman, must 
be a baronet and a county member. Four 
of his five directors Simon can lay his hands 
on easily: an Irish barrister, to do the 
Speeches ; Hon. . Judge Capper of New 
Jersey; and two eminent actors out of 
elbows and engagements. But he lacks a 
fifth. Where is he to find a baronet who is 
also a county member ? 

Fortune has been rather hard on Simon 
lately. Only a week- ago he had a mis- 
understanding with a publican at York. 
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A fellow, having no respect for genius, 
called him a swindler, and set the police at 
him. He bolted for Harrogate, where lie 
became suspicious that an officer was 
watching him on another and more serious 
Charge. 

Tab first saw this officer in the street ; 
and scenting danger, they made tracks for 
the coast, striking the sea near Port Lyle, 
without an inkling as to who were, and who 
were not, the occnpants of Castle Lyle. 

Tab is more or less aware of how they 
stand. But many things are dark to her. 
She never knew why Simon sent that 
Portrait to Diana. Of the private papers 
she has never heard a word. More than 
once she has seen them by chance, but 
being unable to read, has never suspected 
them of relating to persons and events at 
Riverside. 

Simon has been up a tree many times, 
but seldom higher up than in his present 
plight. His coin is spent. Every article 
that would stand for money has been 
pledged. There is a score to pay. More 
than one officer is on his track. But with 
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the genius of his order, he has caught from 
Joe's chatter a ray of hope. Here is a 
baronet, a young man, going into Par- 
liament. If Simon could but see that 
happy man, he might point out to him the 
advantage of appearing in Parliament as 
the chief of a great moral association, ap- 
pealing to all the widest interests and the- 
noblest sympathies of mankind. If that 
young baronet, now going into Parliament, 
were booked as chairman of the Mixed 
Felicity Company (Limited), the boss in 
St. Mary Axe would stump up the five hun- 
dred dollars, and Simon would be saved. 

Tab's eyes are quicker than her master's. 
■S...Jo.rIwhispe«hbn.hereye. 
fixed steadily on the open door-way leading 
from the lady's bower into the garden — 
* back into the copse — he comes — ^leave me 
to scout.' 



CHAPTER V. 



AT HOME. 



*This wayl' shouts Frank, sallying from 
the house and rattling up the slope towards 
the flag-stafil 

Leonard and Lady Lyle come out from 
the feudal stronghold into their quaint and 
picturesque garden, hand loeked in band ; 
she with his red rose in her bosom ; more 
like boy and girl in their first days of court- 
ship than two married persons who have 
spent eight years in each other's Company. 
Were it possible for love to droop and 
sicken, they have given it every chanee. 
If it were true, as many an adage lays it 
down, that the mere fact of being much 
together has a tendency to lessen either 
man's respect for woman or woman's respect 
for man, Leonard and Diana ought to have 
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a poor opinion of each other now. With the 
exception of those months when Leonard, in 
his round of duty as a soldier, paid his visit 
to Yarkand, they have never passed one day 
apart. A day ! They have hardly passed 
an hour. For eight years they have lived 
from day to day within each other's sight. 
Through sun and shade, by sea and shore, 
they have been always side by side and 
hand in hand ; as close in action as the two 
arms of one body, and with hardly more 
sense of separateness than may belong to 
the two eyes in one head. 

In outward aspect, as a picture in that 
garden, what a brave and bonny pair they 
are ; examples on the highest line, and in a 
picturesque Situation, of an EngUsh gentle- 
man and his wife ! 

At twenty-nine, Leonard is in the 
flower of his early manhood, not in figure 
only but in heaxt and mmd. His figure, 
always straight and tall, has settled into 
form ; his youthful pliancy of limb having 
rounded into manly grace and hardened 
into manly strengtL His beard is darker, 
and his cheek more bronzed than ever. 
voi. n. p 
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Black and shiny curla crisp round his neck 
and Cluster on his brow; a heritage, he says, 
from a cavalier ancestor, who had his love- 
locks frizzed so much, in order to vex the 
crop-ears, that the cavalier twist has never 
since got out of the family mop. His eyes 
were always bold, and time and service have 
not dinuned their light. Dressed in his 
yachting blue, tricked out with gold bands 
and buttons, Leonard is a handsome and 
striking man ; calm, patient, and resolved ; 
the very comrade you would choose to 
stand beside you in a storm at sea, or in a 
fight on shore 

Diana is less changed than Leonard. 
Sun and sea have touched her also, but 
with lingering and regretful hand. At 
twenty-six, she is the perfect flower. Her 
face is fairer than before. A happy woman 
ifl always fairer in her married. than in her 
maiden days. Love is the great beautifier, 
and Diana's heart is fed on love. The blue 
is deeper in her eye, the expression quicker 
in her mouth. The coronal of tawny gold 
is thicker, and it may be darker ; but the 
sunshine lingers in it, playfully, fondly, in 
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a manner to have filled a painter like 
Giorgione with delight. On her whole 
countenance lies an arch and tender smile, 
the charm of which is rather heightened 
than abated by occasional shades of 
gloom, just as a fair landscape, lying in 
the sun, is quickened into more ideal 
beanty by the shadows cast from a passing 
cloud. 

In each, there is that air of ripening life 
which comes of days well spent and issues 
brought to flower and fruit. You see no 
trace of idle hours, of wasted energies, or 
blighted hopes. All goes on well with 
them, for every moment has its duty and 
its aim ; not fixed and govemed by extemal 
rules, but foUowing from an inward principle 
of growth. In the first weeks of their 
wedded life, they set their faces towards a 
certain point. No formal choice was made, 
no aim prescribed in words. It was a 
movement in their minds, unfelt except in 
the result, each acting on the other as a 
silent power, setting the whole in motion 
with a sweet, seducing violence, like the 
uniting forces in the System of a double- 
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Star. The end was oultvire — culture of 
themselves. They wished to bavo some 
knowledge of the highest things. In books, 
in art, in men, they soiight this knowledge, 
but their fields were chiefly books and arts. 
They have succeeded fairly well ; seen much ; . 
read much ; thought much. Nature is to 
them an open book, and many of its pages 
are familiär to their eyes. They know the 
earth by sea and land. They have out- 
watched Orion and have slept beneath the 
Southern Gross. Courts and camps are 
free to them, and they have looked on 
savages in tent and prow. But they are 
still as eager in the chase as ever, for 
their culture of the mind is all an aliment 
of love. 

No cloud has ever passed between the 
man and wife. If Leonard has his worries, 
they have no relation to his wife. Some 
rent has been unpaid ; some bargain has 
been missed ; Lamber has committed some 
mistake ; a school-friend has been ruined ; 
or a cliff has fallen down near Castle Lyle. 
It is always something out of the inner- 
most circle of his heart. So with Diana, 
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but in less degree. So far as Leonard is 
concerned, her fancies are at rest. He loves 
her ; ehe loves him ! Ten times a-day these 
words are on her lips, welling up warm and 
wholesome from her heart. He trusts her ; 
she trusts him ! At times, this sentence 
gives her pause, and passes in a cloudlet 
to her brow. And then, she puts it oS, as 
a mere puzzle, like some futile wrangle in 
the schools. Feeling her heart so, füll of 
love, what is a formal and official duty — 
even if there be a formal and official duty — 
in the case of such a man and such a wife ? 
The burthen on her conscience is her 
own ; a weight which she would gladly 
share with him, if she were only free to teil 
him all. She is not free, and nevef may be 
free. Such hope as she has nursed, and 
it has been but faint at best, that Mary 
Cridge's message, to be given to her when 
she was twenty-six, might open out a way, 
is dashed. This moming she is twenty-six. 
This moming's post brought her an envelope 
from General Cridge, who is in England on 
political business, enclosing Mary 's note. 
Written on a slip of paper no broader than 
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a ribbon, this note, having neit.her date 
nor Signatare, contained these words, and 
nothing more : 

^Silence for the past; hope for the 
future. Hold to that which is between us ; 
first for her sake, next for my sake, most of 
all for thy son's sake. I am sinking to my 
rest; and I shaU bear thy pledge into 
another world/ 

And that was all. Diana read the words, 
read them again and again, and then a 
dozen times, tili they were bumt into her 
brain. Her case of conscience was retumed 
to her; the only coürt in which it could 
be heard was closed. 

While she was pondering, Frank came 
bounding in. *For his sake, Mary?' she 
exclaimed in a deep undertone. ' For his 
sake, yes.' 

Crushing the slip of paper in her band, 
she laid the pellet on the fire, saying slowly, 
as if speaking to some spirit in the air: 
* So, Mary, let the thing that is between us 
rest.' 

Yes; if the thing will rest« it shaU. 
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But if it will not rest? She knows her 
coxirse. If the thing comes to her — meet- 
ing her fairly in the face — the lower duty 
must give way. She will accept the peril, 
announce the truth, and throw herseif on 
Leonardas love. 

Her mind is cleai- ; her heart at peace. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TO BE OR NOT ? 



'And is it true that General Cridge is 
Coming?' she inquires. 

' Yes, Di ; so says his Grace. His Ex- 
cellency is a great man ; on the wrong side, 
of coiirse : but as a soldier, no man Stands 
higher than General Cridge. He comes to 
England as American Commissioner, to see 
what can be done about that luckless Ala- 
bama scrape. For public reasons, we are 
treating him with « great distinction. He 
is staying with the Duke, who carries him 
about the county, and will bring him on to 

US.' 

'His Excellency is a friend of mine, 
Leonard, a very old and very dear friend 
of mine : I should like him to feel that 
we give him welcome for his own sake. 
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When I was an orphan, he adopted me as 
bis child.' 

' I know that, darling ; but you speak 
of bim so bttle, and we read of bim 
so mucb, tbat one forgets be is a family 
friend.' 

' We sball be kind to bim V 

^ As kind as kindness can be. He's a 
stränge man, tbe Duke teils me ; silent in 
Company, and fond of lonely walks. I'm 
wamed tbat we may only see bim for an 
instant/ 

*We can let bim feel tbat be is wel- 
come, and tben leave bim to do wbat pleases 
bim tbe best/ 

' Yes, Di, of course. Now, let us 
consider bow we stand. Sit down, and 
look our evil in tbe face. We ougbt to 
settle tbings before tbese people come witb 
tbeir flags and rackets.' 

'I am listening,' sbe roplies, ber face 
towards Frank, wbo is engaged in puUing 
at tbe Signal ropes. 

* First, Di, I want you to feel tbat every- 
tbing depends on you.' 

' No, no ; tbat lays too mucb on me.' 
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* For eight years, Di, you Ve . been my 
tyrant ^ 

* Fie, sir 1 / have played the tyrant V 

* Always done with me as you pleaaed/ 

* I, Leonard ! Listen, naughty man, and 
veil those saucy brows in shame. Who 
came across the sea, in all bis insolent 
beauty, and stole away the heart of a poor 
chüd from her father's house V 

* Hooray ! ' 

* Who rushed into a poor artist's studio, 
seized her wrist, opened the locket on her 
arm, and found how she was wearing her 
heart on her sleeve V 

* Hooray ! ' 

* Who came upon a woman in her day 
of doubt, and dragged her into church, 
and married her, in spite of her appeals 
for time to consider what she ought to do, 
and get the benefit of good advice ? ' 

* Ah 1 Di, IVe been a sad dog, and the 
time has come for me to mend, It's May- 
day, and the day demands a queen. You 
shall be queen.' 

* Only if you will share my throne/ 
*Now, then, to be, or not — ^go in, or 
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not go in ? That is our question now* 
The cabinet will dissolve, that's certain : 
the arrival of his ExceUency makes it 
certain. Grough has seen his cousin, the 
Liberal whip, and leamt that they expect 
supply to be voted in a week. If so, the 
writs will go out next moming, and the 
poUing may take place on midsummer day/ 

* Day of that red rose, Leonard ? ' 

* Day when a certain lady chose her 
knififht.' 

*A day of happy omens, Di. Frank's 
birthday ! How we'll make these turrets 
rmg when that day comes again !' 

' First birthday kept by the child under 
his ancestral roof.' 

' Can you recall the last, Di V 

' That sunny isle ! I see it in my 
mind s eye now. A tiny bay, with stretch of 
sand and shells, a green receding shore, and 
here and there a clump of palms. A yacht 
is lying out, from which a boat piits ojff, 
and laads a happy group. There is a prince, 
a lady, and a child. The natives come to 
greet them, bringing them presents of fruit 
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and flowers. Among the flowers there is a 
ted rose. The prince picks out the red rose, 
and lays it in the lady 's bosom with a kiss ; 
and then the natives feast and dance until 
the sun goes down. They were a gentle 
race !' 

* Yes, Di ; it might be well if we in- 
fused some of that gentle blood into the 
savage arteries of St. Güea' 

Diana gives a little start, not notieed 
by her husband. It is only as she thinks ; 
but every hint of his opinion as to race 
and colour is of interest in her present 
mood. He says no more ; his eyes being 
tumed towards Frank : and she resumes 
the argument from which they were wan- 
dering so far away as Santa Cruz. 

* The party want you to go in ? ' 

* They reckon on me, DL Here are six 
or seven letters from the Carlton singing 
the same old song. Eight years ago, when 
my father died, they lost the seat. One 
seat lost, you know, means two votes less 
in a division. Your side counts one less, 
the enemy counts one more, and a majority 
of two may kill or save a ministry. Our 
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men have set their hearts on winning back 
this seat, and scoring these two votes in 
the persons of St. Leger and myself.' 

* They fancy we can win the second 
vote?' 

' They say so. London calls to us for 
help. The leaders know that we are rieh, 
and the expenses of a contest must be 
great. They fancy we can do what no one 
eise can do.', 

' The county is of that opinion also V 

' On our own side, to a man. The Lyles 
have always been in parliament. Hardly 
a smgle ancestor of mine, since the red and 
white roses gave up fighting, has passed 
through life without going up to London, 
Oxford, or some other town, as knight of 
the shire. It is expected of us, just as coal 
for the poor and timber for the jetty are 
expected from us. We shall have the 
whole Doncaster interest, and the Doncaster 
vote will bring us in. Whether we stand 
or not, is for you to say. The county prof- 
fers ; Lady Lyle rephes.' 

' You Said last night, that our consent 
or our refusal is a choice of evils V 
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* Yes, dear ; evil one day or evil another 
day. We have had seven years of freedom ; 
shall we have seven more V 

* Eh ? you mean to hint that you have 
served for Rachel, and .found it Leah ! ' 

* Hem I what a comedian, Di ! I mean 
that whether we will or no these public 
duties dog our steps, and will abridge our 
liberties at last/ 

' Look at the boy, Leonard. How he's 
tugging at those ropes !' 

*The rogue! He's signalling to the 
yacht for Cox/ 

' I'm selfish, Leonard ; we have cer- 
tainly been living for ourselves too much. 
Was it too much V 

* Life has been veiy sweet, and veiy 
fruitful, Dl' 

'WeVe read a great deal, seen a 
great deal, enjoyed a great deai We axe 
happier, perhaps better, for our having been 
so much alone. But I am not so sure that 
we can live those days again- The world 
recalls us from Arcadia, and the world must 
be obeyed. Duty to one's seif comes first, 
but duty to the Commonwealth comes next. 
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If we are clearly called, we must respond. 
Our country has the paramount claim. 
The question is, if we are clearly called V 

' Time must be given to these new 
duties, Di ; time will no longer be my own 
and yours/ 

*I understand that, Leonard, and am 
ready to accept my lot. Your glory is my 
joy. If you are great and happy, I stall 
be content. You'll let me come and hear 
you speak ? ' 

With Comic shrug and twinkle, Leo- 
nard is beginning to whistle bis reply, 
when he notices that Frank, in playing 
with the signal ropes, has got the cord 
about his leg. He Springs up the bank, 
uncoils the rope, and asks Diana whether 
he shall call in Cox. On her assent, he 
Signals, and is answered from the yacht. 

' There, Frank, Cox will soon be here, 
and in the aftemoon we'll have a saiL Now 
to thy Swing, my little man.' 



CHAPTER VIT. 



START LED. 



Coming back to tlie bench where Diana sits, 
that Comic twinkle still about the comers 
of bis moutb, Leonard pats ber on tbe arm, 
inquiring whetber sbe wants to bear bim 
prate — tbe lady wbo was a Siddons at 
seventeen to bear an Englisb county mem- 

ber prate ? 

* I sball deligbt in bearing you.' 

* Tben, darling, you must teacb me bow 
to talk.' 

' How, saucy boy ! Teacb you bow to 
talk?' 

' Wby, wbo can talk like you ? Good 
beavens, Di, does a man forget sucb tbings 
as your display tbat nigbt, wben you elec- 
trified tbe wbole drawing-room at Don- 
caster House V 
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' Hush, Leonard, that is all gone by ; 
no good in raMng up dead fires. There 
was a time when I was proud of speecL' 

*Not for pride's sake, but for your 
Dative land/ 

'I must forget all that. Enough for 
me, if I remember that they were my artist 
days, before you stooped to me, and lifted 
me so high.' 

Leonard k dipping liis axm round her 
waist, and kissing her soft cheek, when 
Diana gives a little start, and vibrates with 
a passing shiver. ' Di ! ' he whispers in a 
tone of roused attention. 

'What is that stirring in the copse?' 

There is a stir in the copse ; so slight, 
however, that a fine ear could hardly say 
whether it is the whirr of a bird or the 
rustle of a rabbit. Leonard hears no 
sound at all, and Diana is uncertain of 
the noise. But she tnms pale, and quiverg 
in her joints, as she had done at Riverside 
some years ago. What is the cause ? No 
Sachem haunts this Yorkshire cliff; no 
spirits linger in this Yorkshire copse. Ex- 
cept in some poor cabin where a horse- 

VOL. II. Q 
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shoe hafi been nailed above a door to keep 
offevil spiiits» no snperstition lingers on 
ihese breezj dowim. Yet, heie is a ' warn- 
ingy' sadi as mi^t leport some sinister 
presenoe near her feet. Is it in the air, 
or in the earth ? Just now^ in the privacjr 
of her bower, she was consdous of Mary 
being dose to her. Is this new waming 
firom that angel ? 

Biaing firom her bench, pacing np and 
donm the walk, and flirting with her &n, 
Diana tries to still her heart and steady 
her excited nerves. Leonard r^atds her 
qnietly, bnt with conoem. She seems un- 
strung to-day. Something has put her out; 
bat she has too mudi masteiy of herseif to 
sigh and sob. An honr ago, he found her 
pale and sad in her own boudoir, bnt she 
lallied to bis voice, and soon recovered linder 
his caress. Now, she is pale and sad again, 
but with a stemer, more defiant air. No 
eye save his could see the change, but he 
has scanned that face so long that he can 
read it like a dock. What troubles her, 
and on her wedding-day ? 

* Teure pale, DL Are yon ill ?' 
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'Look at this rose/ 

* Well, what of the rose ? 

* It has no scent V 

'Di, what are you dreaming of? No 
scent ! You're bored. This country life is 
dulL We must go back to town. A dash 
of politics will pick you up like a tonic/ 

'Leonard, I have done with politics. 
My line of duty lies in one word — ^that of 
wife/ 

' My young and darling bride ! ' 

'Don't call me young. I'm growing 
sadly old.' 

' At twenty-six 1 Dear Di, be merci- 
ful. You'll kill me with your jokes. At 
twenty-six 1 When his Grace arrives, show 
him my a^hes aiid my epitaph-Leonard 
Ly le, dead of a jest 1 ' 

Diana kindles, and resumes her seat. 
He has no secrets on his mind— he can be 
always fresh and frank! 

' Old, Di ? ' he rattles on, ' no wo- 
man is at hör prime tUl she is forty-five. 
She may be pretty, winsome, and en- 
gaging : 

* Yes, engaging and engaged !' 
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* And most engaging when engaged ; 
but she is never at her best tili she has 
passed her fortieth year.' 

' You always court with compliments/ 

* Di, women govem us from youth to 
age ; but what a winged variety of charm ! 
What is a woman ? At twenty-five, a pic- 
ture ; at thirty-five, a solace ; at forty-five, 
a deity; first, foUowed, then obeyed, at 
last adored/ 

' If she could only last !' 

* My mother rode to hounds at fifty/ 

' She was Yorkshire bom and bred. 
Our fibre is relaxed by the Virginian air. 
We women of the South grow old, while 
people bom in the same year, but living 
on the English soU, look young.' 

' Here, Frank ! ' cries Leonard, merrily , 
to the boy, who slips from his swing, runs 
up to his parents, and on a nod from 
Leonard, Stands at ease, in the attitude 
of a man on drill. 

* Tention ! Anawer me, my boy ; how 
old is mamma?' 

' Old ! How old ? Why, she's not old 
at all.' 
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* Right, boy 1 Dismiss. Give me your 
liand; and there's a Shilling for a top. 
Once more — 'Tention ! How young, then, 
is mamma?' 

Frank seems puzzled now. First, he 
thinks of Joe, and then of Bessie, but he 
puts them both aside. There's Grace — 
his Auntie Grace ; but Grace is not young 
enough for him. Then, finding what he 
wants, a sniile Kghts up his big blue eyes. 

' Mamma s as young as that angel on my 
cot/ 

' Good, Frank 1 Dismiss ! My darling, 
here's a crown to buy a kite. I'm proud 
of thee, my boy I ' 

Leonard lifts his child to the swing, and 
Diana, after watching them for a moment 
with her radiant face, glides up to her 
husband, lays her fingers on his arm, and 
says : 

'You spoil me, Leonard/ 

* You are that angel, Di.' 

' Don't say that, Leonard,' she objects, 
with a look bright of comedy ; * they say 
a man never sees an angel in his wife until 
the thought has come into his head, that 
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it might be better for them both if that 
paxticular angel were in heaven.' 

' I spoil you, Di ! You're like the 
heavens, too high for man to spoiL' 

* There ! Quizzing me again V she 
bridles up, with a bewitching grace. 

' Quizzing or not/ he answers, in a lower 
tone, * I say too high for man to spoil.' 

The gravity of his voice strikes her, and 
consenting to his change of mood, as by a 
natural harmony of spirit, she bends her 
head so that he may touch her brow, 
whispering to him as she bends : 

* Forgive me, Leonard, if your love 
makes me tpo proud.' 

What sound is that? A sound? A 
double soimd. Surely, there is a twitter 
and a murmur in the bush. A bird — a 
snake ? It may be nothing but a bird, 
or snake. Diana listens to this twitter in 
the bush. Afar off, on the moor, there 
comes a clang of homa Leonard takes 
up that sound. It is the county Coming 
in committee to the Lord of Castle Lyle. 
Diana bends her startled ear to that low 
rustle in the copse. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



COMING EVENTS. 



ToucHiNG Diana's arm, and drawing her 
attention back from birds in the copse to 
bugles on the moor, Leonard replies to her 
last words : 

* Not proud, but high. Yon turret i& 
not proud. Five hundred years ago, Rupert's 
tower was standing as it Stands to-da.y ; but 
who would say that tower is proud ? The 
stem of Randolph is too lofty for the charge 
of pride/ 

* Leonard ! ' 

* You, Di, being what you are — supreme 
in beauty as in birth ' 

* Leonard, I never heard you ask OLe 
syllable about my birth 1* 

* Why should I, dear ? What fool would 
ask yon stones if they are old ? Great 
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ff 

families need not vaiint their blood. A 
Percy never boasts ; Stanley is not reqiiired 
to prove his shield. A danghter of Frank 
Eandolph wants no pedigree.' 

Startled by this change of topic, and 
connecting Leonardas mood with the dis- 
turbance in her own mind, cansed by the 
reading of Mary's note, Diana asks her 
husband, in a tone not whoUy free from fear, 
whether it is sufficient to be Frank Ran- 
dolph's child? 

From any othef lips than hers tbis 
question would have raised suspicion and 
provoked inquiry, but Diana is so little like 
other people, and Leonard feels so safe in 
his own knowledge of her famüy, that his 
only answer is to call in Frank, to take the 
chUd on his lap, and give him a formal lesson 
in that family record : 

* Frank, my boy, give ear to me : and 
when thou art a man repeat the same words 
to thy soiL One of thy fathers was the 
Silver Knight, who fought in the train of 
Lion Heart and feil in the breach at Ascalon. 
His blood is in thy veins ; yet ther« is no- 
thing in thy blood so noble as that which 
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comes from thy mother's side. The blood 
of Randolph is the blood of kings/ 

While Leonard is speaking to the child, 
more blare of trumpets creeps along th( 
moor. The band is still a long way off, bu v 
Leonard, catching at the sound, sets Frank 
on his feet, and Coming nearer to his wife, 
say s cheerUy, ' Here are our guests. What 
shall we say ? Decide. Af e we to float or 
fix? Are we to follow the Argonauts or 
dazzle parliaments and shine in courts ? ' 

' Leonard, with you the earth is all onc 
court.' 

'You'd give up everything for me — 
Hyde Park, St. James', Grosvenor Square V 

' IVe noticed, Leonard, as an insolent 
fact in nature, that the sunshine falls as 
softrlyon these shrubs as on our trees in 
Grosvenor Square.' 

* Still, there is the world.' 

* Leonard, my world is in thy arms.' 
The trumpet blast grows nearer, and a 

sound of hoofs is heard. Five seconds, and 
Dr- Lamber rushes in, dressed in the red 
coat of the Holdemess hunt, and carrying 
rosettes and a great roll of paper. 
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* Lyle for the county I Hooray, Leonard ! 
Brava, my lady ! Hooray, Frank ! Lyle 
for knight of the shire ! How are you all ? 
Hoo, hoo!' pants the noisy and hilarious 
doctor of medicine. 

'Take hreath, man. If you mean to 
vote for me, hold on.' 

' Allow me, Leonard ; allow me, madam, 
to adom you with rosettes. This is our 
colour — old true blue ; blue as the pupils 
of your ladyship's eyes ! ' he pants and 
gurgles, 

' Warren,Inever sawa warmer partisan 
than you!* 

' Gad, Leonard, it was a chase ! Theyre 
all there, such a squad ! I caught them on 
the moor — troop, band, county — dashed into 
the crowd, rode through their rank and file, 
pushed on alone, the fiist to run you down ! 
Not easy to beat Lamber when his pecker s 
up; eh, Leonard? Hi,ho! tally-ho!' and 
the noisy doctor cracks his whip, hitches his 
boot, wabbles his elbows, snaps, screams, 
whistles, and behaves in the hy»terics proper 
to a hunting field. Leonard and Diana 
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smile, and Frank swarms up Lamberts back 
in ecstasies. 

* Bravo, Warren !' cries Leonard ; * like 
your profession — in at tlie death.' 

* And how is Grace, doctor V asks Diana. 
' Is she Coming to see me soon V 

'To-morrow, Lady Lyle. Hish, here 
they come.* 

' You have not told us who they are, 
Dr. Lamber.* 

* Onr Committee. On the road, my 
lady, aJmost at the gate. The county's 
Coming : some on private, most on public 
business. There's his Grace, your grand- 
father, the Lord Lieutenant. His Grace 
comes under the rose * 

* My rose, Di ; remember, my granddad's 
a dreadful flirt,' laughs Leonard, nudging 
his wife, who only answers, * Hern, go 
on.' 

* There's Lord St Leger, and the Lord 
knows who. Those saints are creeping into 
the peerage, or perhaps the peerage is an- 
nexing the book of saints. We used to have 
only two, now we have ten or twelve 
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saints Bomebody or other in the House ot 
Lords.' 

* Who eke is Coming, doctor, besides 
Lord St. Leger and Lord knows who ? ' 

' First, my lady, there's Boggs ; yes, 
first of all there'a Boggs.' 

* Boggs, doctor ? Who is Boggs ? ' 

* Boggs, my lady ? Boggs, the chairman 
of our committee ! Boggs is — Boggs. He 
calls himself Mester Boggs. He was a 
Spinner, he is a sherifF; he was a radical, 
he is a conservative ; but he was in past 
times, is at present, will be always, Boggs.' 

^And then?' 

* Then, there's the very reverend Doctor 
Dmce, Dean ofSt. Oswald s, and four canons 
from the chapter; after them come Jonas 
Selph, Mayor of St. Oswald's, and the 
board of aldermen, with bands and banners. 
Then, my lady, there's ' 

' Hold, man : you'll choke I ' 

' More than all, my lady, thoügh he's 
neither here nor there in such a busi- 
ness, there's his Excellency General 
Cridge, Commander of the Black Brigade. 
Strange fellow, I am told, with slavery on 
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the brain. They say he hates Company and 
hardly ever speaks. As I rode through the 
crowd I saw him open the carriage door, 
leap out, and stride off, making towards 
the cliff, leaving the whole Company 
laughing at his stride, and Lord St. Leger 
crowing his cock-a-doodle-doo. It's a bad 
thing having causes on the brain, my lady. 
Never have causes on the brain ; for if 
you take away the cause, the brain goes, 
too. There*s his poor Excellency ; he had 
slavery on the brain. While slavery was 
there, his head remained ; when they took 
away slavery the brain went with it. Poor 
old party ! I would say, poor old gentle- 
man, but he objects to be called a gentle- 
man. When he comes back, he'll enter 
by the window or the chimney, not the 
door.' 

* You must not mock the General,' Leo- 
nard wams his cousin in a graver voice. 
' He is a great man; as a scholar and as a 
soldier, he has won renown. If he is not 
as other men are, let us thank Heaven that 
made him so. We are too much alike. 
Now, Warren, you and I are like twins.* 
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* Ah, Leonard, I should like — ^but here 
they are. What row and rumpus ! You've 
decided on your answer, Leonard V 

' No, not yet. Come in, Di ; we must 
go and meet the Duke.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

LYLE FOB EVER I 

When Leonard and Diana have gone in, 
Lamber unroUs bis parcel, smooths out bis 
bills, and looks about for vacant wall and 
post. Joe comes in from tbe stable tbe mo- 
ment be is wanted, just as tbougb be were 
a servant in a comedy. 

* Wbo's tbere ? ' cougbs Lamber, tuming 
on bis knee. 

* All serene, doctor. Only Joe.' 

'It's all serene? Come, Joe, lend a 
band. Tbere are yonr master's colours. 
Lyle for ever ! Start, lad — sparkle up, lad. 
Ly le for ever 1 ' 

*Lyle for everl' answers Joe, waving 
one of tbe placards and relapsing, as be 
always does under excit^ment, into bis 
feivourite melody * Du-dab.' 
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'What's up, my hearties — Castle got 
a-fire V iiiquires the skipper, hustling in by 
way of the cliff, with a boat's crew, in 
answer to Leonardas signals from the flag- 
staj£ 

* Castle on fire ! ' retorts the doctor with 
contempt; 'county's onfire! We're buming 
for Sir Leonard Lyle 1' 

' Going into parlyment, doctor V 

* That's it, Cox ; old times come back. 
Go at it, skipper, go at it, bo'son ; hammer 
and paste-pot. Stick me this poster on the 
flag-staff/ 

Hauling the pennon down, Cox pins a 
placard, *Lyle for everl* printed in deep 
blue ink on creamy white paper to the 
bunting, and then runs it up once more- 

* Hooray ! ' cries Lamber. Joe and 
the bo'son greet the new signal with a 
hearty shout, on which the crew give 
tongue. Picking up one of the rosettes, 
Joe decks his cap, saying it's lucky 
for the Derby, on which he has made a 
book, in the Yorkshire fashion, with three 
or four edging bets. 

*What now, my hearty?' grins Cox, 
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there being a feud of jaws between the old 
sea-dog and the stable-lad. 

' What now V retorts Joe ; * 111 put my 
money on the bob-tail nag, will you put 
yours on the bay V 

* All hands aboard I ' shouts Cox ; * now, 
lads, true blue for ever 1' 

They fix the placards on tree and wall, 
until the garden glistens with the blue and 
white. Then Cox calls in his crew, and 
hangs a couple of the placards on each 
sailor, back and firont, A noise is heard 
inside ; voices in the haU, footsteps in the 
lady's bower. *They're Coming out into 
the garden V Lamber asks. 

'Not yet a-cooming,' Joe replies, on 
which the doctor hums, and bustles off 
into the house. 

* My lads,' cries Cox ; ' dear decks ; 
right about face. Quick, march 1 ' So, Cox 
and his crew file out, Joe on their flank, 
yelling ' Lyle for ever I ' and firom time to time, 
by way of change, inquiring whether any- 
body is disposed to put their money on the 
bob-tail nag, and announcing confusedly, 
like a lad in liquor, his readiness to bet on 

VOL. n. R 
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the hay. When they are gone, the ooast 
being now clear, Tab, who has been eyeing 
them fiirtively, creeps from her hiding-place 
in tbe copse, and afker looking round the 
garden, hisses to her companion — ^*S . . . 
imon!' 

Simon creeps forth into the open, strokes 
his whip, and soothes his stomach with a 
dram. Tab looks as though she wished to 
ask something and teil something, but her 
master frowns on her and lifts his whip — 
•Shutnp!' 

* But, S . . . imon . . / 

* Shpeak ven y ou shpoke to — dat your 
place/ 

She drops her eyes with an expression 
füll of ire, if not menace ; but she holds her 
tongue and waits, althoogh the thing she 
wants to teil her master is the primary fact, 
that the lady in the garden was that girl 
whom they had known as Dinah Crump 
and looked for sLt Niagara Falls. 

'Vatheshay-datboy! Vanttip? I 
gife him tipfor Derby, ven he get me share- 
man for my Company. Teil me, vat he 
shay !* 
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* The fool Said this — if he had a straight 
tip for the Derby, he could bag fifty pounds/ 
snarls Tab, venting on Joe the wrath she 
dares not pour on Simon. 

' So ! Dat so ! ' he mumbles. ^ I 
get my shareman ; bag five hundred 
dollar. Dree hundred dollar shquare dat 
sheriff Mit two hundred dollar, cut my 
shtick, and leave dis Tab to Christian 
Monds.' Turning to Tab, he asks her in 
a rather cajoling voice : * Vat elsh V 

Tab's temper passes, like a young ani- 
mal's, from wrath to mimicry, and from 
mimicry to wrath. Soften ed by Simonis tone, 
she blows out her cheeks, ötraddles her legs, 
Squares her fists, and standing in Joe's 
favourite pose, conoodles an imaginary 
sweetheart, and capers to the tune of Du- 
dah. 

* Hold on, dere,' chuckles Simon. 
' That is all,' adds Tab. 

* Yah — catamount ! ' 

Apt to forget her cunning, when the 
Comic fit is on her, Tab drops the part 
of Joe, and takes up that of suflfering 
slave ; a part which she has acted on many 
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platforms and at many love-feasts with 
success. Her impish and mimetic genius, 
tempered, not subdued, by her dash of 
English and Italian blood, is well adapted 
for such pranks, and people of a higher 
grade than the frequenters of Little Bethel 
have been ofben taken in by her pliant air 
and mobile face. She bent so low, and 
looked so meek ! But her Submission is 
official, not sinoere. Even while she crawk 
and capers in these comic parts, the yellow 
in her eye grows red with anger, as she 
thinks of Simon's scom in not allowing her 
to speak, even when her secret is so serious 
to them both, and the clinch of her back 
teeth, though firm, allows the words to biss 
through her Ups inaudibly : * White trash 
— slave-driver — cheat V 

Simon, after looking round the garden, 
seems perplexed. Consulting his flask, a^d 
tinding no guidance in his dram, he beckons 
Tab to come a little closer to his side. 
Again adopting his cajoling tone, he tries 
to suck her brain, without the compliment 
of stooping to ask ad vice. 

' You shee dat fool V 
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*Lout who smells of stable?' asks the 
quadroon in her turn, assured that Simon 
has only seen Joe, as the blind see things, 
not seeing them. 

'Fool, vät dink he play poker/ 

* Yes. I saw him. Have you heard his 
name ? Can it be Joe ? Try and remember, 
if it happens to be Joe V 

* Joe ? Fool shaid l\is name ish Joe/ 
Tab bites her Ups in silence. She can 

hardly be mistaken in that horsey laugh, 
those squaring arms, that gurgle of a 
melody, always out of tune. But for 
the present, she will keep suspicion to 
herseif. Why brave that lash by blurting 
out? 

'The master, Simon — ^have you heard 
his name?' 

* A brave boy/ Simon maunders, taking 
no notice of her question. * Gife him two 
pot o' beer. Dat business, Tab. Hold his 
mout' so ; pour down von pot, pull up von 
bogshead.' 

* And you learnt something ? ' 

'AU sort of dings. Old place; big 
family ; young baronet ; horses, yachts ; 
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going in parliament. Goot for my share- 
man, Taab ?' 

* Baronet, member for coiinty — ^that s all 
right You Said bis name was V 

* Lyle. Sir Leonard Lyle/ 

Tab bites her lips still more. It is as 
she supposed. In running &om a sherifiTs 
officer, they bave fallen on that lad whom 
Simon lashed in the negro-yard, and on 
that rapid hitting genüeman who knocked 
Simon down and snatched away bis knife. 
They must be gone, and gone at once. 

* Simon, let us make tracks.' 



CHAPTEE X, 



THE BLACK BEPUBLICAN. 



A STBAN6EB passes through the gvounds ; 
a man in dark uniform and a broad feit hat. 
He is tall, and wears a long white beard. 
Has he perceived them ? He is Coming by 
the great ridge of laureis towards Rupert's 
tower. Tab is not sure; for they are 
hidden in their opening of the copse. 

* S ... tili, stand still ! A step. I'll 
follow and observe.' 

A moment later she retums from her 
quest ; a new anxiety on her dark face. 

* Let US make tracks.' 

* Vat ish de matter V 

* There is our enemy, the Cherokee ! ' 

* Curse him 1 Dat Black Republican ? ' 
Simon puts up his hand to his throat, 

coughs a hard cough, as though his wind- 
pipe were being twisted in a cord. 
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* Sure he ish gone — ^sure he ish gone V 

' Sure, Simon, I can see him stepping 
down the path/ 

' Vieh vay he go V 

' Down, by the stones into the tower/ 

'Curse him!' 

' Let US make tracks. No time to waste. 
Let US make tracks/ 

Tab's instinct, surer than Simon's logic, 
wams her that the danger, great before, is 
much increased by the arrival of his Excel- 
lency, known to them mainly as the Cherokee 
chief. If he perceives them, they are lost. 
Joe might set on Simon, and the baronet 
back his servant. Such a fighting devil is 
not likely to forget old scores. And then 
that Dinah Crump, the woman at his side. 
She may be Dinah Crump or Lady Lyle — 
who knows ? But she is sure to recollect 
that Charge of stabbing, that demand for 
blood-money, made agauist an absent man. 
These risks are bad enough, but they are 
nothing to the risk of meeting General 
Cridge. Joe and Sir Leonard might fail 
to recognise a person they have seen but 
once, and that on a dark night, nine 
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years ago ; but the mediciiie-man knows 
them well, and has seen them lately in 
New York. 

* Let HS make tracks ; let us begone.* 
Slokk Stares at her with vacant, fish- 

like eyes. 

* Make tracks ! ' quoth he. How are 
they to move ? That is the puzzle in his 
brain. 

'Yorkshire's played out/ she pleads. 
* Yorkshire's too hot / 

Staring at her with ruefiil face, he asks 
her how they are to go, not in so many 
words, but by the act of drawing out the 
linings of his two pockets, and flapping the 
empty bags down his flabby thighs. 

Tab chuckles at the sight, for she has 
seen her master up that tree a hundred 
times. Not a word will she teil him about 
the presence at Castle Lyle of the girl he 
wanted at Niagara Falls ; partly because 
he would not hear her when she wished to 
speak ; partly because a twinge of the old 
jealousy comes back ; more than all because 
it is her nature to dodge and plot, and she 
is tickled by the thought of keeping some- 
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thing back that she feels certain he ia 
eager to find out. She loves the fellow in 
a wild way, as a dog may love a man, but 
she has never given her trust to him ; for 
the suflGicing reason that he keeps no faith 
with her, even in the matter which to her 
is all in all. She hardly knows whether 
she is his wife or not. He married her in 
open day. He put the ring on her finger. 
It was not his ring, but hers ; he borrowed 
it for the nonce, but still he put it on. A 
parson joined their hands, two witnesses 
signed the book ; they had a bridal feast, 
where every one got drunk, and the groom's 
best man, fighting over cards, was killed. 
Yet sometimes he pretends it was a joke. 
saying he could not marry her, as he had 
a wife alive ! 

Going up to Simon, Tab says stolidly, 
'Husband!' 

' Ugh !' he shudders, Aicking out his 
whip. 

'That lash again!' snarls the dark 
woman, turning firom her bully, and glancing 
at the third finger of her left hand. Tab 
runs her eye quickly down the row of brass. 
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and copper hoops, Singles out one hoop for 
notice, just to assure herseif that it is safe, 
and throws her head back jauntily. It is 
safe. That hoop is neither brass nor copper, 
though the dirt has stained it almost black. 
The hoop is gold ; a massive hoop, and of 
the purest art. It is her wedding-ring. 
Her own ? Well, never mind ; it is the 
ring that Simon put on, and neither he nor 
any one alive knows where she got it. If 
he only knew ; knew that this hoop, which 
he had put on her finger, was the very ring 
she stole that night from the dead woman 
in the negro shed ! For years she has 
wom this ring under his prying eyes. More 
than once he has kicked her forhaving missed 
her prize that night ; and all the while she 
has been wearing it under his very nose. 

It is her wedding-ring, and something 
more ; a piece of gold that in the last resort 
she can exchange for coin, A jeweller would 
give her twenty Shillings for that hoop, and 
twenty Shillings might in desperate circum- 
stances save their lives. 

The circumstances are not desperate 
yet; but the mere fact of her reserve of 
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coin — of that wHch slie can melt at pleasure 
mto coin — gives Tab a certain air of mastery 
over Slokk. For once she is in a position 
to offer terms. Yes, let him own her as his 
wife, and give her back the marriage lines, 
and she is not unwilling to either pawn or 
seil that ring, and place the money in his 
hands. 

Purring and hissing genüy, she steals 
up to him and whispers : 

* Simon, may I speak V 

* Vat you mean, Taab Crump V. 

* Crump ! Crump me no Crumps. ITl 
not be called Tab Crump.' 

* Vat den, shpitfire ?' 

* Simon you will please to call me wife.* 
*Ugh!' 

* My name is Tabitha Slokk. It's not 
much of a name, but then it's yours and 
mine.' 

*Ugh! GetoutJ' 

* Simon, I shall not get out. Don't twirl 
your whip at me. I won't get out; you 
shall explain your ways, and set me right 
again/ 

* Yamose I' 
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* S . . . imon, I won't vamose. I Ve 
been your wife seven yeaxs, yet hardly 
know what's what.' 

Feeling for his flask and putting it to 
bis Ups be drains tbe last drop, and sbaking 
tbe flask ruefully, says to bimself, 'Gife 
ber dat gal in Viper Fiat. Nodings keep 
Taab goot, exep dat gal in Viper Fiat.' 

* Am I your lawfid wife V 

* Vell, Taab, dere is dat gal in Viper Fiat. 
Dey sbay, first wife is always wife/ 

* Don't, Simon, you will break my beartl' 
sobs tbe quadroon, at once pulled up and 
cowed by fear of tbat imaginary rival. 

'Law, Taab, justice-law. First come, first 
daim. Poor gal ! vat you done to ber, Taab ? 
Wbo run away mit ber busband 1 ' 
'Don't. For God's sake, don't.' 
' Ve must go back to'Viper Fiat.' 
' O, Simon, you will break my beart I ' 
'Dere ish no oder way;' and tben be 
mumbles to bimself — ' a vild cat, you must 
sbtroke her — sbo, or strike ber — sbo ! ' 

Tab's eyes are riveted on some object in 
tbe busb. 'S . . . imon!' sbe calls in a 
low wbisper, waming bim to slip aside, but 
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he can hardly catch her waming ere the tall, 
commanding figure of the Black Republican 
hoves in sight, Coming up the path from the 
vanlts of Rupert's tower. 

*Dip, slide!' hisses Tab, in deep alarm, 
on which Simon, who needs no second hint, 
slips back into the copse : while Tab, hiding 
behind the bushes, watches the Black Re- 
publican stalk in a grave and measured 
tread across the garden. Has he seen 
them? She is not quite sure. The Che- 
rokee is not a man of Starts and poses, who 
allows you to guess what he sees and learn 
what he knows. His face is towards the 
lady's bower. He pauses for a moment, 
listening to the sounds within, and then 
turns slowly on his heel and goes his way 
by another path along the cliff. Tab waits 
until he passes out of sight, keeping her eyes 
on him, yet listening to the noise indoors. 

A voice cries lustily, 'Room there for 
his Grace ; room there for Lady Lyle ! ' 

Tab backs into the copse, crying, in an 
undertone : 

' 'Tis she ! A gleam of sunshine in my 
eyes. Can she be Lady Lyle V 
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MY LOED DUKE. 



' RooM for his Grace ! room for Lady 
Lyle I ' cries Lamber, rusting down the 
Spiral stairs into the garden, and appealing 
to the universe in general, the roses and 
rhododendrons in particular, to retire in 
favour of an elderly gentleman in a bhie 
coat and brass buttons, abundance of frill 
aod ruffles, and a pair of shoes with silver 
buckles, who is leading out into the open 
air the yonng mistress of Castle Lyle. 

* Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ' cro ws Lord St. 
Leger, from the stair-head, foUowing the 
fnssy doctor, and caxrying Frank, his god- 
son, on his patrician Shoulders. Frank is 
always in the front. After them comes my 
lord Duke, holding Lady Lyle by the hand, 
as young gentlemen in the days of Queen 
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Charlotte used to hold the hands of young 
ladies in a Baraband. 

His . Grace descends into the garden, 
leading Diana by the tip of her finger, 
much aa the Duke of Wellington may have 
led the Duchess of Richmond through a 
quadrille at the Brüssels hall. 

' You emile, my lady,' he observea as 
they reach the border, making a low and 
formal bow ; ' my visit is to you, and. you 
alone.' 

' A curtsey for your Grace's eourtesy,' 
replies Diana, sweeping her robes in front 
of him, in rapid miinicry of the formal kind 
of curtsey whlch her Grace of Richmond 
may have made to his Grace of Wellington 
on the eve of Waterloo. 

' Ä peer of the realm, my lady, never 
meddles with those matters of the lower 
house.' 

' Not even when the law forhids him ? 
Peers never long for the forbidden fruit ?' 

' Peeresses may. They're privileged, 
you kiiow, by rank and sex. A lady is not 
required to set a pattem of obedience to 
"^ the lüwer classes.' 
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* She has enough to do in keeping the 
men of her own class in order V 

*Let US give these gentlemen a wider 
bertL' 

Leonard comes out with Boggs and 
Selph, followed by a crowd of noisy and 
e?:cited persona, every one yelling at bis 
topmost note, * Sir Leons^rd for tbe county ! 
Lyle for ever V Catching beat from tbe 
crowd, St. Leger rusbes into the centre 
of tbe throng, Frank on bis back, and 
oversetting Boggs, tbe chairman, crows 
them all down with bis cock-a-doodle-doo. 
A roar of laugbter greets tbe noble lord. 
St. Leger is a great success. Yorksbire 
is proud of bim. 

* Observe,' says bis Grace apart to Lady 
Lyle, * tbat's our new fasbion in tbe lower 
bouse. In my time, we were bored to deatb 
by Fox ; now tbey are regaled by cban- 
tideer.' 

Flattered by tbe notice taken of bis 
voice, St. Leger strides to Leonard, and begs, 
witb bigb-bred comedy, to propose 

' No, no,' cries Boggs, * excuse me, I 
propose ,' but Selpb, doubting wbetber 
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Bogga is the right man in the right pkce. 

begs also to propose y and then Druce, 

a public man of many years' standing, in- 
terfetes with these absurdities of Boggs and 
Selpb. 

* None of these gentlemen seems dis- 
posed to play the second part/ Diana whis- 
pers to his Grace. 

* No/ smacks his Grace, patting his 
hands in cynical humour, *in a republic, 
where they are all equals, no one cares to 
be vice-president/ 

Druce whispers to St. Leger that Boggs 
and Selph are too uppish, and ought to be 
taken down. 

St. Leger aflfects the gaiety of a boy 
on the sixth form, a gaiety which is not 
«Cbove the contagion of practical jokes. 
Since he left the army and entered Parlia- 
ment a. member for his native shire, he 
has achieved renown. He is cock of the 
House. A new young England party has 
Sprung up, with the design of confuting 
philosophical radicals, hard-headed fellows 
who know what they want, and have a 
nasty way of saying so, by the patrician 
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expedient of braying Hke asses and crowing 
like cocks. A dozen young men of family, 
representing their several counties, make 
up a party, of which the coiintry hears too 
little, and tibe House of Commons too tnuch. 
Some of these clean, well-dressed, and 
tawny patricians can bray ; some can only 
crow ; St. Leger can bray and crow. When 
Parliament is in Session he has plenty of 
practice, for those Radicals are very mucli 
given to. making speeches ; and when the 
Senators adjoum for the grouse and part- 
ridges, he keeps his voice out of tune by 
throwing his mite of discord into every 
crowd at race-course and country fair. 
Tab's impudent face is hardly more familiär 
on the hill at Epsom than St. Legers 
voice. 

* Come, Lady Lyle/ his Grace observes, 
* let's leave these gentlemen to their poli- 

tica My royal mistress used to say you 

will pardon me the liberty of saying so, büt 
you're rather like her majesty, Lady Lyle.' 

' In point of age V 

*Yoiir skipping spirit goes 'off again 
like ' 
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* An antelope on a prairie ? ' 

* Thanks for the simile. Majesty, like 
beauty, is always young. Sit down, here. 
Let US talk of youth and love/ 

'They'll overhear us, and report that 
weVe been talking of oun^elves/ 

* Because we talk of youth and lo ve ! ' 
As they are sitting down, a rustle 

passes through the copse close by ; a dusky 
face peeps out, but is not seen ; a savage 
glare lights up the eyes in that dusky face. 
In low, Sharp, sibüant notes, a whisper runs 
along the ground, and then that dusky face 
drops out of sight. The sportive light 
in Diana's eyes grows fainter, though 
she presses her hand against her side, and 
answers in her gayest tone, * Go on ; I'm 
listening to your Grace/ 

* If one could only get a breath ! ' gasps 
Leonard, struggling from the press of his 
committee. 

* Space for Sir Leonard !' screams the 
doctor, pushing the aldermen and canons 
back, and trying with the handle of his 
hunting-whip to clear a ring. 

'Mr. Boggs and gentlemen ' Leonard 
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begins, on which Boggs calls out, *Hear, 
hear/ 

* Gentlemen, I have heard your kind 
proposals ' 

' Hear him ! ' bellows Boggs. 

* Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ' pipes St. Leger. 

* You know me, gentlemen, as an inde- 
pendent sort of man. I like to yaclit and 
go about. I don't want office, and I don't 
seek public life.' 

* No, no ; but we want you,' sliouts 
Boggs, and for once county choruses to 
Boggs. 

r ' Gentlemen, there are lots of abier 
and better men in this great county.' 

* No, no ; we want you — none but you,' 
they shout in answer ; * Lyle for knight of 
the shire !' 

* Think of the familyl' suggests Lam- 
ber. 

* Think of the coimty ! ' adds Boggs. 
*Think of the world!' chimes in St. 

Leger. 

* The World ? ' ponders Leonard, with a 
huinorous smile. 

His Grace, paylng as much attention 
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to Leonaxd's politics as to Diana's prattle, 
catching the word, rises to his feet, and 
taking her hand in his again, advanoes to 
the ring, which opens for them, and con-' 
tinues the appeal : 

' Think of Lady Lyle r 

* Bravo 1' answers Leonard; *you see, 
gentlemen, it is not only a ca&e of the 
World, but of the world's »wife. Let the 
world's wife decide.' 

* Hear, hear I ' eihouts Boggs. 

* Cock-a-doo-dle-doo 1 ' replies St. Leger, 
bonneting the sheriff. 

'That's a fair offer, gentlemen,^ con- 
tinues Leonard. *Here is a woman's 
question. You invite this lady's husband 
to join the latest club in London. That's 
a wife's affair. Get Lady Lyle's consent' 

* My lady,' says his Grace, in a low 
whisper, ' blow him an assenting kiss/ 

* Your Grace is growing wicked, naughty 
boy . What will you be when y ou grow up ? 
Betray my husband with a kiss ! Without 
the thirty pieces, too 1 Oh, fie ! ' 
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All eyes are ttuned on Lady Lyle, who 
Stands apart from the press^ leaning lightly 
on the Duke's arm, and smiling at the dual 
between Boggs, retired wooUen-spinner, and 
St. Leger, leader of the new aristocratic 
party, and heir to the ducal honoiirs of the 
Fanea 

* Speak for us I say the word ! give us 
a token, Lady Lyle!' shout the whole 
cirde. 

* Stay/ cries Leonard, ' not all at once ! 
A ring — a fair ring 1 Joe, my lad, help 
Lord St. Leger to make a ring/ 

' All serene,' answers Joe ; ' stand back, 
gentlemen ; let my lady hear what you 
want/ 

A Space is quickly cleared, in the centre 
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of wMcli stand the aged Duke and Lady 
Lyle ; the first protesting with comic gravity 
against being mobbed into an election not ; 
the second laughing heartily at St. Leger s 
antics^ as his lordship slips about and teases 
the ixascible Boggs. 

' Im out of breath, Lamber/ gasps the 
sheriff, aside to Lamber ; * speak for us ; 
you're his cousin and she listens to you.' 

* Ahem ! my lady 1 ' starts the doctor, 
Clearing his throat, and sawing the air with 
his hunting-whip, ' these gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Holdemess hunt, desire me to 
address you in the cause of — ^yes, the cause 
of good raoes, good govemment, good order, 
justice and humanity.' 

* Cock-a-doodle-doo I ' pipes the young 
England party. 

*We have to bring under your lady- 
ship's notice the extraordinary circuHistance 
that a patriotic fight is Coming on, and that 
Sir Leonard hesitates about going to the 
front. We pray you to put your commands 
on him, as the lady that owns him. Send 
him to the front, my lady, like a Lyle of 
the old stamp of Castle Lyle ! ' 
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* The field is now your own, Lady Lyle/ 
hints the Duke. 

* You mean the word is now with me V 
Diana asks. 

*Yes, Di/ adds Leonard, in a graver 
tone — * you have the first word and the 
last. Beware of what you say. I'm your 
knight now ; they want me to be theirs. 
You re giving me away ! ' 

*That puzzles me/ says Diana to her- 
seif. Then tuming to the Duke she 
asks : 

* What thinks your Grace ? ' 

* Peers never interfere, even though it 
is against the law. BW him an assenting 
kiss.' 

* You're giving me bad advice ? ' 

* No ; by the Fane and Randolph coro- 
nets, no.' 

* To join the latest club in London V 

* Think of it so. You'll have more time 
to dance.' 

' With you, my lord duke ? ' 

* Of course. Minuet, saraband, valse ? 
I'U put you down for the first dance.' 

' That prospect tempts me.' 
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' Make these gentlemen happy by assent/ 
'Iflabstainfromsayingyes?' 

* Then, we are free I ' cries Leonard, 
throwing up his cap. *We'll order out 
the jpbam, and start this evening for the 
Golden Isles/ 

A bell rings; every one tums round, 
knowing it is the luncheon-bell. The Hol- 
demess hunt is eager for Champagne and 
pigeon-pie. 

' Stay ! ' Interrupts his Grace ; * we have 
not eamed our luncL I think you told 
me, Leonard, that when Colonel Eandolph 
feil, the male line of the Riverside Ran- 
dolphs was extinct ? ' 

* Yes ; that is true. What follows ? ' 

* Then we interpose/ 

* What 1 ' laughs Diana ; * peers of the 
realm interposing contrary to the law ? ' 

* Not as peer of the realm, but as the 
Chief of my own famüy. My lords and 
gentlemen of the shire, allow me to resume 
my rights. Sir Ralph, the first settler in 
Virginia of my lady's house, married Lady 
Muriel Fane, daughter of our ancestor, 
Charles, third Earl of Doncaster. The 
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Riverside house being now extinct, except 
in Lady Lyle, we are the feudal chief. If 
she declines to answer for herself, it is our 
place to answer in her name.' 

* Hooray I ' scream all the visitors in a 
breath. 

* Gentlemen/ laughs Diana, * his Grace 
has ,won. I yield ; my knight is yours.' 

* Well done, fair cousin ! ' whispers the 
Duke to Lady Lyle. 

* Remember, we're to dance/ she puts 
in archly. * When Leonard sets the Thames 
on fire, you and I will dance while the 
water bums.' 

' A bargain, sealed on this fair band ! ' 
his Grace replies, lifting the tips of Diana's 
fingers to his Ups. 

A shout of triumph rises from the county, 
capped by St Leger s cock-a-doodle-doo. In 
the confusion of that bucolic applause — no- 
where so noisy as close about Sir Leonard — 
a figure darts from the copse, passing by a 
rapid motion through the crowd to Leonard's 
side, and hisses in his ear these words: 

*S . . . ee to your wife! She is not what 
she seems I ' 
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* Eh — ^what ? Who spake ? ' asks Leo- 
nard, facing round, having only half caught 
the woman's words, and utterly unaware 
of who she is that speaks to him in that 
snarling tone. At the same instant he 
perceives a woman, dressed in what strikes 
him as the costume of a gipsy woman from 
a race-course, gliding out of the throng, and 
sUpping into the shrubberies. 

* Joe,' he calls to his man ; who answers, 
* All serene I ' and Stands in readiness to 
receive his Orders. 

*Follow that tramp; see where she 
goes, and find out what she i&' 
' Luncheon-bell rings a second time. 

* A fair day, and a goodly work,' resumes 
his Grace. * Now, Lady Lyle, before we go 
to lunch, oblige these genüemen by giving 
them a tip — a straight tip, like a Yorkshire 
woman, Lady Lyle/ 

'Atip?' 

* In eamest of success. Remember, this 
is poetry, not politics. You are our May- 
day Queen/ 

* Silence, for her ladyship !' call Lamber 
and the sheriff in one voica 
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*Well, then/ crows Diana, laughing 
merrily, * as your May-day Queen — la 
Reine le veult ! Your Grace can play tibe 
chamberlain ? ' 

'Madame, it has been my duty and 
delight to serve the Queen/ 

' My lord duke 1 ' cries Diana, with a 
stately and bewitching coquetry. 

* He waits your Majesty's commands.' 

* Then bid our loving and deserving 
subject kneel/ 

* Sir Leonard Lyle ! ' 

* Hand me the sword.' 

Sir Leonard, entering on the humour 
of the moment, kneels. The bell rings a 
third time. Diana, listening, laughs. 

' Hern ! Limcheon waits. Rise, Knight 
of the Shire ! ' 

A blare of trumpets greets the comedy. 
Leonard is about to rise, still laughing ; but 
on looking at Diana, his face lights up with 
a quick fire, and dropping to his knee 
again, he kisses her hand, and whispers, in 
a low and serious tone, 'My true heart's 
queen 1 ' 
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tbacked! 



* In ! quick I They axe on our heels ! ' 
*0... K! Vat ish he, Taab ? ' 
*Dip down! I'U tiirn the key, and 
peep/ whispers'the quadroon, forcing Simon 
to crouch back into a comer of the room. 

The room is a small bed-chamber in a 
roadside public-house at Port Lyle, an old 
and picturesque house, half hidden by the 
briars and brambles which ovemin and 
almost swallow up the cliff. Eaves over- 
hang the door and window, and a sign, 
which once contained a Saracen's head, 
Swings across the road. Two benches 
jut into the path, sacred to the use of 
such poor pilgrims, drovers, tramps, and 
fishing folk as go on foot, and like to drink 
their liquor in the open aLr. Tab's win- 
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dow overlooks this front Her blind is 
down ; but with a feline cunning, far 
beyond the reacb of servant girls in novels, 
she peeps through a rent without touching 
the blind itself. Yes, there he is ! in spite 
öf his smock-frock — not the officer from 
York, but the more dangerous man whom 
she detected in the act of watching them at 
Harrogate. That fellow, as her Epsom 
training teaches her, is an ojEcer from 
Scotland Yard. Once more they have been 
traced and caught. And who is that man 
in black uniform, with very white beard, 
Coming up fröm the beach ? He 's making 
signs to the smock-frock ! Yes ! that's the 
Cherokee again ! More mischief ! All their 
enemies appear to be gathering on the 
ground at Port Lyle. A thrashing from 
Joe might be borne ; even a cuff from Sir 
Leonard could have been endured : but this 
fellow in the smock-frock wUl not allow 
them to get off with kick and cuff ! Hunted 
to their last hole, what can they do to 
baffle and evade that terrible Cherokee? 
Tab tums to Simon, who is sitting on a 
stool in his comer staring sleepUy at his 
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empty flask, in the first stage of a tipsy 
doze. ^ S . . . . s ! * 

' Hell-cat !' he starts ; ^ some schnapps/ 

* Keep sober, if you can/ she snarls 
in anger. * We have no schnapps/ 

* No schnapps ? Let dere be schnapps ! ' 

* S . . . s ! If you were not too drunk, 
I'd ask you to look out. He's there/ 

'Vatdere? Not sheriff ?' 

* You are hunted down/ 

^ Sure, Taab ? Dat cuss from Harro- 
gate V 

' Tha same, in spite of bis disguise. 
Harrogate ! He comes from Scotland Yard. 
It's tbat New York affair— that forgery on 
Caleb Clamm.' 

^Shmart man. Drink bis goot bealt. 
Some scbnapps.' 

'Don't drink to-day. You'll want 
your wits, and more tban your wits, tbis 
time.' 

' No scbnapps, no wits. Eing bell.' 

* I won't ring, Simon.' 

' Slut and scum ! No ring ? ' 
'Slut and scum!' fires up Tab, now 
roused to fury ; ' slut and scum ! And wbat 
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are you, slave-driving villain ? Trash ! wHte 
trasL* 

Simon gets up and fumbles for his wMp, 
but cannot find the handle, for it is not 
there. 

* Vere ish my crack ? ' he growls, stag- 
gering towards the woman, his flask in his 
lifted hand. 

' Strike me again ! Do, if you dare. I 
teil you, bully, that your trade is gone. 
This soil is free ; men are not suffered on 
this shore to beat their wives. Here's 
justice ; here they flog the floggers. Strike 
me, and I'll have you flayed/ 

A tap is heard, on which man and wife 
drop their jars, and tum their faces towards 
the door, listening for any renewal of the 
sound. A second tap is heard. 

'He, dere?' 

' The door is fast,^ she answers in a 
whisper. ' I will scout/ 

Stealing to the window on tip-toe, she 
makes a rapid survey of the road. Smock- 
frock is sitting by one of the benches, Smok- 
ing his clay pipe and sipping at his pot of 
beer. Far up the road, almost at the Castle, 
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18 the figure of the Cherokee about to pass 
witliin the gates. Satisfied so far, Tab Slips 
to the door, drops on one knee, and looks 
through the key-hole. * It is only Tom the 
pot-boy/ she explains to Simon. 

^Open door. Some schnapps/ insists 
the old slave-driver. 

Open the door ? No härm in that, Tab 
thinks ; it's only. Tom. She tums the key 
and lets the lad come in. 

^ Some schnapps, Tom ; plenty schnapps, 
Tom/ Simon Orders, winking at the pot-boy 
with a bleary eye. 

'Money, sir? Pay to-day, trust to- 
morrow. That 's jannak/ 

' Score him, Tom.' 

^ Can't score no more, sir.' 

' Try, Tom, try.' 

On Tom going out with the empty flask, 
Tab turns the key to make things safe ; and 
creeping back to the window, fastens her 
eyes on the man outside. Not twenty 
seconds pass before she hisses : 'S... 
imon r 

'O.Kr 

' No. It's not 0. K. There's something 
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up. Tom's speaking with the officer; the 
officer is giving him money. Now the lad's 
Coming back.' 

* Mit schnapps ? ' 

^ I don't know. You have had too luaiiy 
schnapps.' 

Another tap is heard. ^ Dere, let him 
in mit schnapps.' 

Tom enters with the flask, which he 
hands to Simon, who, after shaking and 
tasting the contents, smacks his Kps with 
a knowing wink, and offers to shake hands 
with Tom ; a courtesy which the lad de- 
clines. 

* Dat streng ! 'bove proof. Goot healt, 
Tom.' 

Tom reports that a chap outside wants 
to speak with Sifnon ; chap in smock frock, 
under the tree. Shall he show the chap 
in ? 

*What chap?'ask8 Tab, crossing over 
and Standing between Simon and the pot- 
boy. 

' Chap there, sitting at the bench, tug- 
ging at his pot 'o beer.' 

* Did he teil you what he wants ? You 
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See, Tom, this is my private room, and men 
can't ask chaps they don't know to come np 
into theii" wives* bed-rooms/ 

* Said the gemman dropt a whip, and he 
picked it up.' 

* Dat my crack,' exclaims Simon ; * dat 
my crack vot I losh ; fesh me my crack, 
Tom ; fesh me my crack/ 

'Teil chap you'll see him V Tom in- 
quires. 

* No,' replies Simon ; but the quadroon, 
pulling at the pot-boy's sleeve, patters to 
him aside, * Pah, pah ! He'U see him, all 

• the same. Teil him to wait a bit. This is 
my room ; I'm putting on my things. By- 
and-by he can come up/ 

Tom shuffles out. Locking the door 
again, and tiuning round on Simon, Tab 
snarls between her teeth, ' The sot ! Trifling 
in all these perils I Simon !' 

Starting from a second doze, into which 
he has been pressed by the potent York- 
shire spirit, Simon, hearing a voice but not 
catching the word, replies in his doztng 
dream : 

* Joe vant a tip ? Boss vant a share- 
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man ? So ; I gife false tip, and get true 
baronet. Goot. Five hundred dollars : I 
vamose.' 

Opening his eyes, and seeing Tab near 
and in front of him, he steadies his voice 
and waves his hand ; * Fesh Joe ; mus' see 
Joe/ 

Tab lifts her yellow eyes, and wonders 
what is best to do. To lie is easy, nay, is 
pleasant. When she has her choice, lying 
is nicer to her than teUing truth, for she 
enjoys the sport of watching the perplexities 
to which she only has the clue. But there 
is neither nse nor ftin in lying about Joe. 
Things are too black for sport. 

^ Simon, Sir Leonard's not our man !' 

'Vat, shpitfire?' 

In spite of her love of plots, and of the 
power which her concealments sometimes 
lend her, Tab is driven by her alarm to put 
her obtuse and tipsy partner on his guard. 
Dangers are thickening round them. Joe 
is after her ; set on by Leonard. If they 
catch her, she has little favour to expect. 
That constable from York is not far oft 
Here is an ofl&cer from Scotland Yard, and 
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the appearance of that Cherokee assures her 
that the officer from Scotland Yard wants 
them about that matter of Caleb Clamm. 
Their only chance is flight ; swift, sudden, 
seeret flight. Going up to Simon, she 
whispers in a slow and menacing tone, 
which makes him drop his hand from his 
mouth, and spill his darling dram : 

' Sir Leonard Lyle is not our man. You 
don't know him ; I do. He's the devil.' 

' Tyfel ! He no do for boss V 

* No. That's the man who knocked you 
down at Riverside ; the man you charged 
with using a knife ; the man for whom you 
asked blood-money. He will find us out. 
Hell know your charge was false : he'll 
See that your demand was base. YouVe 
feit his fist. He was then a lad ; he's now 
a man. How will you fare when he finds 
you out V 

' He no find out.' 

*The Cherokee is here. He knows 
you. He has seen us. He is certain to 
give tongue.' 

' Ve got some time ; vere ish dat Joe V 

* Too late. Joe is after me. I dodged 
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him in the copse ; he never practised as an 
Indian scout ; still, he has got a nose, and 
he will hang on the scent tili we are off.' 
^Vatforhehunt?' 

* Me ; I'm what he hunts ! His master 
wants to catch me. I have pricked his side. 
He smarts. That woman's Dinah Cnimp.' 

* Eh, vat you shaying ? Dinah Crump V 

* The minx ! I could not stand her airs. 
Dinah Crump leaning on my lord Duke ; 
curtseying to my lord Duke ! I glided 
through the crowd, crept close to her hus- 
band, hissed into his ear a waming that 
she is not what she seems. I stung him 
to the quick. He'U worry her with suspi- 
cions, and she'll never be herseif again ! ' 

A rap is heard. Tab tums the key, and 
Tom comes in with a whip, saying the chap 
outside has sent it, hoping that they'U stand 
a pint, and see him soon. 

* Give him a pint,' Tab answers ; * and 
when he's finished, teil him to come up.' 



CHAPTEE IV. 



sdüon's plan. 



DiNAH Crump I Thifl lady of Castle Lyle 
then is the girl that Simon has sought so 
long. He finds his runagate, in the high 
Position of a baronet's wife ! If he had 
only known this fact before Colonel Ran- 
dolph feil, how much the secret might have 
been worth to him! Now things are 
changed. Eiverside is bumt, the land laid 
waste. But still, those papers may be worth 
their price. How much ? 

Whüe Simon, slow of process, tums 
this matter over in his mind, Tab flits 
uneasily about the room ; peering through 
the blind; watching the man sip up his 
beer ; listening for a foot-faJl on the stairs ; 
running her palm through the drawers, and 
sweeping up scraps that may be useful in 
her flight. 
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Simon sits stolidly on bis chair, peermg 
through. an old leather case, and smooth- 
ing out papers one by one. He looks 
for Bome time at an old and cancelled 
bill, witb this endorsement on the back, 
*Forged by Caleb C. Clamm, Banker and 
Negociant, Wall Street, New York. Wit- 
nesB to convict bim, Simon Slokk.' This 
paper represents for bim tbat lucky stroke 
by wbicb be lived in clover for a year. 
Is it wortbless now and always ? Sball be 
put it in tbe fire ? No, be never destroys 
papers. Tbere is danger in keeping it, no 
doubt ; but every paper tbat is wortb a « 
Cent is dangerous to keep. Wbo can teil 
wbat Cards will tum up next? Here's 
Dinab Crump tumed up in Lady Lyle. 
Two years ago be tbougbt of putting ber 
papers on tbe fire. He kept tbem ; kept tbem 
in fear and trembling : for sbe bad called 
bim a ' rifler of tbe dead ;' but still be kept 
tbem, and if smartly managed tbey may now 
assist in keeping bim. One, two, tbree, four 
— all rigbt, as on tbe day wben tbey were 
taken firom tbe dead, just as be put tbem 
by witbin tbe sbadow of Black Knob. 
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And DOW what shall he do with them ? 
Here is the gtrl they have been calling 
Dinah Crurap, whom Tab supposes to be 
really Dinah Crump. He knows better, 
and he holds the evidence in his hands. 
What is thifl evidence worth? That 
will depend on many things; chiefly on 
what the wife can prove, and what the 
husband knows. Suppose she has the 
wedding-ring ? That ring I He looks at 
Tab, and curses her aloud for having let 
that prize escape. 

^ What are you cursing, Simon V 

^ YoiL Vat for you lose dat ring ? Give 
me dat ring, and ve are save/ 

The time has come for him to let Tab 
understand his plans. If not she'll spoil 
them. In her whimsey, ste has stept be- 
tween him and Sir Leonard. She may do 
so again. Even when she knows, he can- 
not always trust her to go straight. She 
has no sense of business, but allows her 
likes and dislikes to disturb his game. 
Though fond of lucre, she is fonder of re- 
venge. To steady her, he mtist let her hold 
the reins. He hardlv likes to teil her all ; 
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he qannot trust Ler tongue; but time is 
flying, and he has no choice. If any word 
is to be Said, if anything is to be done, it 
must be seid and done at once. 

Curling his fingers at the quadroon, he 
draws her doQe, shows her the papers, and 
explains to her what they are, and what 
they prove ; first, the eale and hand-freeing 
of the eider Tab Crump ; second, the free 
birth of Diana, daughter of Edward 
Wingfield ; third, the marriage of Senator 
Randolph ; fourth, the birth of Diana 
Randolph, his legitimate daughter and 
only child. 

Tab Stands before Simon stilled ; nay, 
stupified. She has never dreamt of such a 
thing as Diana being the Senator 's legiti- 
mate child. If that is true, Diana was 
her owner and mistress at the moment 
when she mounted guard on her in the 
negro shed I 

* It's all a lie !' she raves and stamps. 

* Taab, dat true ; all true, but no one 
know ; no one, excep' ourself.' 

' Stay, Simon, are you sure of that ? ' • 
*Dereish no oder proof; no oder but 
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dat ring. Gife me dat ring, we can do 
mit her and her fortune vat ve like.' 

' The ring 1 Old Dinah s ring ? Then 
I can help ; here is Dinah's ring/ 

Drawing the hoop of gold from her 
finger, she hands that specimen of Italian 
art to Simon, who glares and stares at 
her, in his snllen rage, putting the hoop 
between his teeth, and clutching at his 
whip, as though he would flog her to 
death, for having cheated him at first, 
and gone on cheating him so long. But 
he is startled from this passion hy a 
rap at the door, followed in a few 
seconds by a loud knock. In the face of 
this new enemy the folly of quarrelling 
over old scores is but too evident. Tab 
runs to the door, and calls to those out- 
side that she is dressing, and will tum the 
key directly. Simon glances at the inner 
circle of the ring, and finds, as he expected, 
an inscription from the Senator to his wife : 

Frank to his wife Diana Eandolph. 
' Vat dere, Taab ? On sh tair ? ' 
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'It's he; chap in smock frock. He's 
callmg on that affair of dämm/ 

* Teil him dree minute. Come here, 
Taab. Are you ready to teil big lie?' 

* I'm ready to teil aiiy lie. What lie ? 
Be quick/ 

In slow and semi-sober phrase, he teils 
her of a plan at which he has been work- 
ing ever since the planter's death. Before 
that happened, he had meant to seil the 
family papers to Diana as her title-deeds to 
her own estate ; but when the war was 
over, and the land a waste, he saw that 
the papers were of hardly more value than 
a title to so many acres lying under the 
waters of Ontario. There was just a 
chance of their being worth some doUars 
in another way. Diana was a girl of 
spirit. -Even when she braved him in 
his drink, he could not fail to see that she 
was a girl of spirit. She was sure to tum 
up trumps. If so, considering her taint of 
blood, she might wish to possess the cer- 
tificate of her birth. Simon was of opinion, 
from his reading, that in Europe no one 
cared very much about mixture of blood ; 
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but he was well aware how mucli import- 
ance is attadied in Europe to honourable 
birth. He, therefore, thought bis papers 
migbt be worth a trifle to Diana, should be 
ever find her out, as legal evidence of the 
fact that she was Senator Randolpb's 
lawful cbild. In a stränge country, no one 
was likely to raise tbe point. Sueb matters 
are assumed. Unless tbe facts be cbal- 
lenged, no one is expected to produce bis 
proofs, but if the facts are challenged, every 
one is expected to put bis questioner to 
shame. Suppose he found Diana married 
to a rieb busband — say, to that yoimg 
gentleman who bad promised to be her 
knight ? Suppose a scandal raised about 
her birth? Papers that could stop that 
scandal must be worth their price. 

Here, to bis band, are that lady and her 
knight ; young people, living in credit as Sir 
Leonard and Lady Lyle. This lady, chal- 
lenged on the credit of her birth, can give 
no answer to a bold and brazen lie. She 
will be at bis mercy — for the means of her 
defence. He looks at bis materials like a 
man of business. In the first place, he must 
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have the scandal raised. Then, he can step 
in, and seil his papera He will begin to 
work roundly, quietly, and in private ; not 
with the woman, but with the man. That 
woman once denounced him as a thief ; he 
must avoid her. and airange his business 
with the baronet. Tab will be useful here, 
and what she has already done will suit 
the scheme he has in hand. 

The knocking grows loud and louder. 

*Keady mit lie ?' 

^ What He?' 

*Shwear she ish Dinah Crump — a shlave, 
a bastard. Dat our game.' 

* I wiU swear it all.' 

*To him; not her. She know. Teil 
him she shlave ; teil her she shcum — black 
shcum.' 

' I see. She'll answer to the scum ; 
hell take her answer to mean slavery and 
shame. This way ; out by the back ; across 
the yard.' 

* Roimd by de horse-pond ? Goot ! a 
shlave — nigger wench — a shild of shame ! 
Shtick to dat lie. Hip, hip, hooray ! ' 

VOL. IL u 



CHAPTER V. 



LUNCH. 



The Duke conducts Diana to the great 
hall, in which luncheon is laid for the 
county, in a style of riches and plenty 
befitting a fa^Uy that was ancient in the 
days of Lion Heart. A table curves, like 
a borse-shoe, from tbe centre, where the 
knight in silver mail presides over lines of 
knights in armour and ladies in brocade. 
Each man sits down as he pleases, Boggs, 
being sherifF, gruinbles at the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county stepping up before 
him, and handing in Lady Lyle. 

' Sit next to me on this side, sheriff,' 
Diana whispers, as his highness blusters up, 
about to make a row ; ' I would ask you 
to take the other seat, but that I under- 
stand a sherüFs dignity is so high, that 
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wherever he sits, that place becomes head 
of the table.' 

* What an excellent woman 1 ' sniggers 
Boggs, bursting into the seat assigned 
to him. St. Leger, spying an old French 
Standard, taken in battle by some gaUant 
Lyle, and hanging peacefuUy in a rack, daps 
his Oxford wide-awake on the Gallic cock, 
and sits below his favourite bird. 

Fifty knives are digging into pigeon-pies, 
and iifty corks are whizzing in the air. 

' Ho w many shall we poll, my lord ? ' 
asks Selph, the provincial mayor, elated 
by the fact of finding himself seated next 
to a live Earl ; heir to the great Yorkshire 
diikedom. 

' Bet you a pony, Selph, that I hit that 
fellow in the silver casque through the eye 
with this cork V replies the yoiing noble- 
man, opening his bottle of Champagne. 

* I dedicate the first drops of claret to 
your majesty,' says the Duke, parrying 
all references to politics on the part of 
Boggs, and humorously insisting that the 
whole transaction is a May-day romp. 

'Her majesty is pleased.' 
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* I'm fortunate this moming, Lady Lyle.' 

* In finding a good appetite on the cliff ? 
One of my countrymen used to boast of an 
appetite, that, had he been lieber, he would 
not have sold for fifty doUars.' 

* No ; my fortune is in sitting next to 
you. Don't smile at the miseries of an old 
man of rank, Lady Lyle/ 

*The miseries !' 

* I repeat, the miseries. Am I not aged ? 
Am I not a duke? Those younger sons 
think it a fine thing to be bom first — 
to be the head of a great family — bearer of 
the tiÜe, and patron of three or four reo- 
tories. It's a great delusion, Lady Lyle. 
To be a duke is to be an exile/ 

*In the play, you mean — a banished 
duke ? Exiled in the forest of Arden V 

* La the forests of Piccadilly and Gros- 
venor Square; exiled from the brightest 
parks and best preserves of society. Where 
are you placed — ^supposing the misfortune 
of a strawbeny leaf ? Shoved to a comer, 
called the top, where all the ghosts are 
gathered round you, phantoms of the night, 
who peck and jabber while you eat. Look 
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at my case. I'm seventy-five — at least. 
There are now living six dowagers of my 
rank . Three of them go out. Every time 
I dine in society, I have to sit next to one 
of these divine creatures. I have nothing 
to say to them ; they have nothing to say 
to me. What we ever had to say was said, 
aye, every word of it — more than fifty years 
ago. Yet I cannot escape them. If they 
were my wives, I might have a chance of 
getting a divorce, but having been some- 
body eWs wives, I have no means of 
driving them away. One squints, and one 
is deaf. Fates, furies, harpies — they are 
always at me, nudging my side, and grin- 
ning in my teeth. Now, Lady Lyle, you 
see how much I have to thank Heaven for 
on this merry May-day.' 

Diana peeps at his Grace, catching with 
her rapid glance the twitch of mirth in his 
eye, as he goes on : — 

* Yes, Lady Lyle, to be a baron is bäd 
enough ; to be a duke is horrid. You are 
driven away from that middle part of every 
table, where the clever men and pretty 
women always sit. Cursed with a Coronet, 
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you miss the sparkling sayings and the 
happy faces. Now and then you catch the 
rippling laughter, and you grudge the 
joke that might have given your wine 
some zest, and see, afar off, the merry 
hceSy that might otherwise have come 
to you again in dreams. When you grow 
up, don't be a duke. There's nothing, 
Lady Lyle, like being a baronet — except a 
baronet's wife/ 

The sheriff listens to this gossip in a 
rigid, inattentive mood, thinking the Duke 
is laughing at the Company, and he is 
angry \vith Lady Lyle for laughing at such 
wretched drivel. As a practica! man, 
Boggs means business. He has not come 
twenty miles to hear jokes and endure 
nonsense. Lifting up his huge tnmk, so 
as to be seen along the tables, he informs 
the Company that they have a duty to 
perform, and that he, as shenff of the 
county, means to exercise his right of 
calling them to order, It is first to fill 
their glasses. 

' Hear, hear! Best thing said yet ! ' shout 
a dozen of his nearer neighbours, and amid 
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the clink of decanters, Boggs informs the 
Company that he is a man of few words. 
Fiuding that announcement cheered by a dis- 
tinct round of applause, he ends by proposing 

* Success to the Conservative cause !' coup- 
ling his toast with the names of their 
future members, — Sir Leonard Lyle and 
Lord St. Leger. 

Leonard nods to St. Leger, but St. 
Leger waives his right in favour of the 
host, and as the cries for 'Lyle, Lyle!' 
grow stormy, Leonard Springs to his feet, 
and fronts the roar of approbation, never so 
hearty, even at election time, as when the 
wine is good, and no one has to pay the 
bill. 

' My lords and gentlemen of the county,' 
Leonard begins, in slow, sonorous phrases, to 
which Diana listens with a buming cheek : 

* You are good enough to say you want me. 
Here I am ! (Hear, hear !) When England 
wants a man, it is that man's business to 
be there. (Bravo !) These are my politics. 
We are all Conservatives at Castle Lyle. 
What do we mean by that ? We mean that 
we are English born, and hold our birth- 
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right as the noblest gift on earth. (Hooray !) 
England is our native land. We found her 
great, and mean to leave her no less 
great ; we found her free, and mean to leave 
her no less free; we found her safe, and 
mean to leave her no less safe. (Hooray ! 
And so we wül!) If any insolent and 
cunning knave, whether cowed by craven 
heart, or bribed to treachery by foreign 
gold, should try to shear her greatness by 
one rod, should tamper vrith her freedom 
by one line, should peril her security by 
one jot — that insolent and cunning knave 
will find one enemy the more in Leonard 
Lyle.' 

* Hooray ! he'U do it ! ' scream the Com- 
pany, rising to their feet, clinking their 
glasses, and tossing ofi* their wine. 

Above the din of voices rises the cry of 
Lord St. Leger — 

* Ditto to my cousin Leonard — cock-a- 
doodle-doo I' 



CHAPTER VI. 



UNCLE JOHN. 



Slipping from her chair, casting a smile 
on Boggs, dropping half a satirical curtsey 
to his Grace, Diana. leaves the wassailers 
to their carouse. Going idly, and by round- 
abouts, to her bower above the garden, 
she dawdles over a bunch of flowers, 
pricks her piano into meny voice, Hstens to 
the roUers breaking on the sands below, 
and peeps through a slit in the wall, built 
for more deadly archery than ladies' eyes, 
on the beds and banks of flowers which 
lean against the cope. EhI No? Yes. 
That must be Uncle John. How changed 
he is! Well, it is eight years since she 
saw him last. She also must be changed 
since theu. Changed ? Why, she was 
then a cliild; a school-girl in a frock. 
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But still she is not changed like Uncle 
John. His hair and beard are white. 
His head bends forward ; but the old staid 
kind of power is there. One need not ask 
his name, in order to nnderstand that 
there Stands one of the kings of raen. He's 
leaning on a bench, absorbed in thought. 

Gliding down the steps, and tuming 
round a rose-bush into the secluded part of 
the garden where he Stands, Diana runs to 
him unseen, holds out her two hands to- 
wards his, and puts her cheek up prettily 
for a kiss. The soldier looks at her an 
instant, crushing her tiny fingers in his 
palm, and then, with quickening light in 
his grey eyes, bends to her cheek, and 
kisses her with the words — 

'MychUd!' 

Years are blotted out, and they are 
friends again ; he streng and fatherly, 
she sweet and grateful ; as they were to 
each other in the first weeks at Niagara 
Falls, before that cruel war broke out, and 
parted them for these weary years. 

* I am so glad to see you, Uncle John, 
and in my husband's house ! Leonard will 
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be as proud to give you welcome as myself. 
Youll stay with us some time ? Make it a 
long time, Uncle John/ 

* Well, by-and-by, my child, if you will 
have me ; but not now. You see what 
public business means. I must return tbis 
evening with the Duke.' 

* This evening ! Nay, we shall not let 
you go. Leonard must speak for me to 
bis Grace.' 

'A minister is expected down to see 
me. It is business that will carry me 
away ; but if you ask me, I shaJl soon come 
back. I long to see you in your life at 
home. YouVe been a traveller since we 
parted.' 

Taking a seat on the bench beside him, 
she inquires about their friends at the Fall. 
Pattie is still engaged, and Prue is wait- 
ing for the nice young man. Sam is read- 
ing for the bar. Yes ; Leyden House is 
still a school but hardly of the old type now ; 
the dear old maid being gone, and the new 
mistress being less averse to taking in the 
children of shoddy queens. 

' Forgive me, Uncle John,' she pleads. 
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per ceiving his allusion to her former speech. 
' I was my father 's chilA' 

The Geueral puts his hand up, as a 
waming sign. She smiles. 

* Well leave our shoddy queens alone. 
Since I came back to Castle Lyle, I tind 
we also have our shoddy kings and queen& 
Why, Uncle John, IVe just been sitting at 
lunch between a shoddy sheriff and an 
elderly duke. Nay, 111 teil you a secret : 
I have found that shoddy is of Yorkshire» 
not of Yankee growth. There are shoddy 
mills not far from Castle Lyle/ 

■She's not so priokl/in her pridV 

thinks Cridge, who now runs back to the 
much easier line of their first gossiping 
words. ' The Fine Art Qub V 

* Yes ; going on all right. Those 
Sketches of the cataracts ? Well, you 
could not buy a ecrap by D. with a dot, for 
sixty dollars. As to Quiet Home ? The 
girls are living there ; and they have 
changed the name to Cataract View, in 
honour of a girl who once lived there, and 
by her drawings made many people see the 
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wonder and beauty of those cataracts. One 
room iß called Diana's room : the girls sit 
there to work and sing. There is another 

room ' The two friends look into each 

other s eyes. A name is written there which 
neither likes to utter. It is Mary. With a 
wrench, his Excellency gives the sadness 
voice : 

* My child, she is at rest.' 

* Heaven be with her and bless her ! ' 
prays Diana. 

* Teil me, my child/ the General inter- 
poses quickly, ' all about yourself. You are 
happy in your married life V 

* Leonard is so good to me, Uncle 
Johnl' 

He thinks her answer an evasive one, 
but shrinks from pressing her too much. 
There will be time enough. 

*Was that your boy I saw just now, 
playing in the bushes near the fallen 
tower?' 

' A boy of seven ? That must be Frank.' 

* A handsome boy ! CaUed after your 
father, Frank, the Senator.' 

* Leonard would have a Eandolph name 
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for him. Leonaxd is proud of his connexion 

with my family What makes you 

Start?' 

^Hum!' 

' They spoil me in this country, Uncle 
John. You heard his Grace V 

* Heard what ? ' 

*His claim to be my kinsman, and to 
speak for me, as chief of my family ? * 

' No ; I was beyond the copse. This 
bush is thick, and has stränge tenants/ 

* Why do you tum ? Have I offended 
you, Uncle John V 

*Let US be wise, my child, and drop 
that nonsense about families. What does 
he kno w ? ' 

^He! The Duke?' 

'What does yöur husband know? I 
speak of him — Sir Leonard.' 

' All — save what is covered by my 
pledge.' 

' Sit down, my child. Let us look 
straight at things. The case concems us 
both ; yea, it concems us all — Sir Leonard, 
Frank, you — every one. YouVe read the 
message left to you by Maiy ? ' 
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. * I have read it, Uncle John.' 

* And in what kind of light ? ' 

*It moved me, but not mucL My 
nerves are calmer now, and under more 
contro]. Some time ago, when I was iU, I 
dared not think about the past. Thought 
drove me wild. But I am stronger now. 
It comes of living near a man like Leonard. 
I am drilling into form.' 

* There speaks my child ! That disci- 
pline is what we all reqiiire.' 

*You are a man of great experience, 
Uncle John, and understand not only 
books but men. You know my case ; not 
aUofit ' 

' Yea, all. What part of it is wanting, 

child r 

' You have a fancy — an erroneous fancy 
— that my birth is tainted V 

' Hush, my child ! We must not 
whisper such things to the air. Who 
knows what listeners may be nigh V 

' This is my private garden, Uncle 
John : as private as my cabinet.' 

' More privacy, more perU. Stones 
have ears, and roses töngues.' 
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* I understand. You mean we must not 
speak of those old times and things ? ' 

*I do. The past is past. Have we 
not fled from Sodom and Gomorrah ? Let 
US not tum back. Look forward, child. 
Are you resolved, in case you should be 
followed and denounced ? ' 

* Yes, Unde John, I am resolved.' 

* On what, my child V 

^ So far as it depends on me, I shall 
be silent. If I am compelled to speak, I 
shall confess.' 

* Confess !' 

* It is unlikely I shall be compelled to 
speak; but if I am, my safety lies in 
Leonard 's love. You cannot dream how 
much he loves me, Uncle John ! ' 

* That is a woman's fancy, not a man 's. 
It will not serve, my child. No matter at 
what cost, we must bc silent to the end.' 

*May there not come a time when I 
can teil him all?' 

* Never ! We have broken with the 
past. Egypt is left behind us : we are in 
the desert, but our march is onward.' 

' But the road is very steep and hard.' 
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' The road from darkness into light is 
always steep : the road from bondage into 
liberty is always haxd.' 

* If you could see thiiigs with my eyes, 
Uncle Jahn ! ' 

*Then I should see them as I wanted 
them. It is better I should see them 
as they are. IVe been to Riverside 
again. I have taken evidence from black 
and white. I have read the parish registers. 
I have füund out Jecks, and made a friend 
of him. He is my attomey now, and will 
do anything he can, in a professional line, 
to serve us. From liim I have got a copy 
of Colonel Eandolph's affidavit in our case. 
It is a brief and brutal statement, whether 
the things set down in it are true or false. 
But you must see this paper: it behoves 
US not to shut our eyes.' 

' The man is dead. They teil me, Uncle 
John, he feil in battle, %hting with a 
stout heart. -I will think of that, and 
overlook his errors.' 

' Read, my child, and judge.^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GASE. 

RisiNG from the bench, bis Excellency draws 
from bis pocket a bündle of papers, folded 
like despatcbes, and selecting one of tbem, 
bands it to Ladj Lyle, tuming bis face 
away, and pacmg up and down tbe gravel, 
wbile witb pallid cbeek and baugbty brow 
sbe reads tbis brutal statement of ber case : 

' COLONEL RaNDOLPH's AFFIDAVIT. 

'Kichmond, Jan. 1, 1865. 

* Tbe undersigned, George Randolpb, of 
Riverside, Colonel in tbe Confederate Army, 
serving under General Lee, makes oatb 
and says, according to bis knowledge and 
bebef : 

* 1. Tbat tbe negro woman, Tabitba 
Crump, tbe eider, otberwise known as 
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Coiitessa Tab, was a slave on the Riverside 
estate in the time of his late father, John 
Bandolph, Esq., together with the whole 
of her kith and kin, to the number of 
forty-seven persons all told. 

* 2. That the said Tabitha Crump, the 
eider, had two daughters, Sally and Dinah, 
both bom out of wedlock ; the first by her 
Cousin, Peter Crump, a full-blooded negro 
slave, living at Riverside; the second by 
Edward Wingfield, a white man, living at 
Orange Gap ; and that each of these negro 
women was, like her mother, a slave on the 
Randolph estate. 

' 3. That the said Tabitha Crump, the 
eider, died at Orange Gap, and is buried 
there in the name of Tabitha Crump ; and 
that her second child, Dinah Crump, was 
allowed, first by deponent's late father, 
afterwards by deponent s late brother, to 
remain at Orange Gap until Edward Wing- 
field died. 

* 4. That on the death of Edward Wing- 
field, said deponent's brother, Frank Ran- 
dolph, went to Orange Gap, and took pos- 
session of his slave, the said Dinah Crump. 
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* 5. That bis said brother, the late 
Frank Kandolph, having a fancy for his 
slave, the said Dinah Crump, took her into 
his house, where she bore bim a daughter, 
Dinah Crump, the younger ; and that these 
females — Dinah Crump the eider, and Dinah 
Crump the younger — ^lodged in the house 
at Riverside untU deponent's brother died, 
when they were removed to the negro 
quarters, and employed on the farm. 

* 6. That Dinah Crump, the eider, died 
in the said negro quarters, and was buried 
under her name of Dinah Crump, in the 
negro trench at Riverside. 

^7. That Dinah Crump, the younger, 
while living on deponent's farm, took up 
with a quack, called John Cridge, cdias 
Cherokee Chief, and eloped with bim to the 
north, where she has impudently and frau- 
dulently assiuned the name of Randolph, 
pretending that her mother, Dinah Crump 
the eider, was a free woman, and the late 
Frank Randolpb's wife. 

* 8. That the said deponent, George 
Randolph, offered a reward of one tbousand 
dollars for the recovery of his runaway 
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slave, Dinah Crump the younger, and that 
the Said Dinah Crump, his slave, has crossed 
the Niagara River into Canada, escaping 
froin the lawful Jurisdiction of American 
Courts/ 

On finishing her task, Diana looks 
at Uncle John. Their eyes meet — hers 
aflame with wonder, his subdued and calm. 
He merely says, * Diana, when I read those 
words, the man who wrote them was 
already dead !' 

Diana heaves a deep and thankful sigh. 

* Leave him alone,' continues Cridge ; ' it 
is oür cross, and we will bear it as a cross. 
The Lord have mercy on him in his need ! 
Now let US look at facts. I went to Orange 
Gap. There is a stone in memory of Tabitha 
Crump. There is a record in the book 
that this stone was put up by Edward 
Wingfield, justice of the *peace. I went to 
the slaves' quarters, in the grave-yard at 
Riverside. There is a stone in memory of 
Dinah Crump, gisäng the date of her death, 
and stating that the stone was set up by her 
sister, Sally Crump.' 

' WeU, üncle John V 
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' My child, we must not touch those 
graves/ 

' But I am not, as you suppoee ^ 

*Hush, chüdr 

* You don't believe me— even you — who 
love me so!' 

' Be calm ; you must not doubt my love 
for you.' 

Lady Lyle sits down, and says : 

* I will be quiet Nay, I'll talk to you 
like Jecks. Did the attomey show you my 
letters V 

* They showed me one ; a letter signed 
D. B. By another band the B. was altered 
into 0/ 

* Did they show you my last letter, in 
which I described some family papers, 
gi^g the» aU ü. ^^ and daL r 

* Names and dates, my child 1 What 
names and dates V 

With dow, fi^ed emphaais on every 
Word, Diana teils him what she knows 
about those family papers, describing their 
coDtents in the same order, and with the 
same detail as in her reply to Jecks & Co. 

Bising from the bench, his Excellency 
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pacea up and down in front of her, silent, 
absorbed, perplexed. When they were 
flying from Riverside, and afterwards at 
Niagara Falls, she talked about &mily 
papers ; but he paid no heed to her, for he 
had formed hia theory and assumed his 
line. Had he not heard a dozen stories of 
that kind ? An instinct in all falling 
creatures leads them to ask for pity, on 
the gronnd of a catastrophe darker, more 
dramatic, than the actual facts. It is a 
strong appeal to say that you have known 
better days, and been accustomed to higher 
things. But Cridge, whose days were 
spent in helping helpless people, heard such 
stories once a-week. Though feeling that 
the girl would not try to deceive him, he 
believed that in her sickness and misery 
she had thoroughly deceived herseif. This 
theory has not yet been shaJcen, but these 
names and dates are curious things. Diana 
saw that evidence of her mother's marriage, 
held it in her hand; nay, recognised the 
signature of Carey ! Could she have dreamt 
these details? Carey was her friend; 
came to the house, sat at her &.ther s board ! 
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Aocording to her tale, the other witnesses 
may be aliva Grey, Lovett? There are 
Greys and Lovetts in Virginia stilL Are all 
tliose details true ? 

* Not likely/ General Cridge replies to 
bis own query. * They are nothing but tbe 
trail of feverish dreams. Sbe raved in her 
trance about midnigbt thieves ! Shebabbled 
in ber fligbt about spoilers of tbe dead.' 

His Excellency knows wbat tricks tbe 
imagination plays in fever, and out of 
fever. If a man begins to brood on matters 
as they might have been, he supplies tbe 
might-have-been with details, and at length 
accepts these details for the facts. Delusion 
is the parent of deception. On the other 
side, he remembers tbat Senator Bandolph 
was a man of genius, whose coinrse of life 
might not have run on ordinaiy lines. 

Cridge seldom takes much time to 
think, los motto being that he had better 
decide unwisely, and act at onoe, than 
dawdle over plans until the time for action 
is gone by. Now he seems posed, for, 
sceptical as he is by nature, and inclined 
by habit to reject Diana's &ncies, he can 
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hardly set aside that group of names and 
dates. 

Tuming to her once more, he says, 
' If Marian Grey and John Lovett are 
still alive, they shall be found. I'll wii-e 
to Jecks. m wire to Galveston and St. 
Petersburg. Every comer of the earth 
shall be ransacked. People of the first 
families in Virginia cannot be easily lost. 
If Marian is in Texas, we shall find her 
there ; if Lovett is in Central Asia, we will 
find him there. If truth is hidden, we shall 
bring it forth. Five or six weeks hence 
we may expect our news. If you are right 
about these names and dates, the lands at 
Riverside are yours by right' 

' I am, and you shall prove it, Uncle 
John/ 

' One other word, Have you seen Tab 
and Simon V 

^No.' 

' Nor heard from them ?' 

* Not a syllable.' 

* Then they have lost the scent.' 

' You wrote that they were following 
me from Liverpool.' 
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'They slipt me in New York; they 
followed in your wake ; but they have 
missed the soent* I thought so. They 
have run too low. That gives us tima' 

' They are in England now ?' 

* Cheer up, and have no fear/ he says, 
evasively ; for he had seen them in the 
copse, but could not teil whether they were 
conscious of Diana being so near. ^ Simon 
is but a craven rogue. If they should find 
you out, they '11 ask for money — hush- 
money. Say nothing ; send for me.' 

* You're watching them for my sake, 
üncle John?' 

* For your sake and my own. Your 
cause is mine; you are my chüd. What 
father have you left save me ? What 
chüd have I save you ? God in His pro- 
vidence gave us each to eacL' 

Diana puts her arms about the soldier's 
neck, and lays her cheek among his snow- 
white feil of hair. 

* How good you are to me ! how good 
you have been al ways, Unde John 1 ' 

* My child, if they annoy you, send for 
me/ 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MAN AND WIFE. 



The crowd is leaving Castle Lyle as it ar- 
rived, with blare of hom and noise of tramp- 
ing hoofs. Voices are troUing carols, all 
which appear to slide into * He s a joUy good 
fellow/ and to close in a crash of * Hi, hip, 
hip, hooray ! ' As the last sounds of riot 
die away on the road, Leenard descends 
into the garden, laughing merrily. 

* There, they're gone at last ! How 
jolly, and what a bore 1 And this is public 
life ! Di, dear ! come out ! ' 

* Leonard, Im proud of you!' Diana 
greets him, Coming from her room, and lay- 
ing her fingers in his palm. 

' Come, come, old lady — teil the truth. 
IVe been making an ass of myself ? ' 

*My knight of knightsi You were 
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yourself, and I am proud of being your 
wifa' 

As she is sajing so, she stops and 
listens. Something is moving in the copse. 
Yes — no ! It may be nothing but the wind, 
Yes, it is something eise. It is the stealthy 
tread of Tab, feeling her way unseen, and 
tiying to catch their words for Simon, who 
is shuffling in the rear, Diana sees 
nothing, but a shiver of apprehension 
passes through her frame. Leonard observes 
her. Each is trying to make believe. 

* Di, darling 1 you are pale again ! 
They Ve been too much for you ! It was a 
long time to be standing in the sun ! ' 

* The day is warm.' 

' These men have wearied you. But, 
Di, you mied them like a queen — ^a true 
queen — *iot a May-day queen ! ' 

' Air, Leonard ! Let me breathe ! ' 

The rustle in the bush has ceased ; 
Tab having slipped back ward, hissing be- 
tween her teeth, * His wife ! ' 

Diana moves apart, fanning her cheek, 
and trying her utmost to appear at ease. 
But Leonardas eyes are quick at reading 
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signs, and he has studied every line and 
dimple in tliat face. 

*She's seeking some one/ he assures 
himself, by a second glance. * Who can it 
be? That gipsy with the catkins snarl? 
What were her words ? " See to your 
wife. She is not what she seems ! " What 
can she mean ? Pooh, why inquire ? What 
can it matter ? She s a ^vretched tramp, pick- 
ing up sixpences in race-weeks by telling fair 
women they will meet dark men, and dark 
women they will meet fair men. Ha ! 
there comes Joe ! What news of that gipsy 
woman, Joe ? ' 

Joe Scratches at his poll, and looks 
abashed. He has no news to teU. It is a 
stränge affair. That gipsy slipped into the 
scrub, and melted out of sight. He thinks 
she was an elf and not a woman. Why, 
he s known that scrub since he was bom ; 
crept in and out of every hole of it; and 
yet this creature got away from him ! He s 
sure she sank into the ground. 

*Then shell come up again, my lad. 
Before the day is out she'U quit her 
hole. Mind, Joe, mum's the word ; but 
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keep a blinker on. I want to drag that 
gipsy from the copse.' 

* All serene, Sir Leonard' 

And the oaf goes muttering to himself, 
* I like a thing as Stands square, toe to toe, 
and Hits out fair. I don't like things as 
slithers off, and when you think you have 
'em, sinks into the ground.' 

Leonard moves towards his wife, whose 
face is now flushed and fevered, 

* Leonard, dear ! this siinlight scares — 
this beauty blinds me ! ' 

* What has startled you, my darling ? ' 

* You will think me crazed. If I were 
Standing on my father's lawn, I should be 
certain there was some vüe thing — viper or 
polecat — coiling in that copse/ 

^ Stop, Di t ' calls Leonard, springing up 
the bank, and pulling at the signals. * We 
must have the steam up. Vipers, polecats ! 
This will never do. A pole ! If any cat 
or viper coils in there, we'll whack her out. 
Ahoy!' Seizing a long stake, he dashes 
into the bush, laying on right and left, 
raising the dust, and banging the roses off 
their twigs, with a mock gravity and 
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eamestness that bring the laughter to 
Diana's mouth, 

* Tlianks, Leonard ; that will do/ 

* There, Di ! We Ve dressed the polecat, 
now we'U have a cruise. A spanking run 
will blow these cobwebs from thy brain.' 

'You know we dweUers in the South 
are of a quick and credulous mood. We 
live in hoary woods, ai^d caat o^lr nets in 
haunted streams. A race has gone before 
US, and has disappeared, leaving us nothing 
but their ghosts. The hill-side speaks to 
US of departed chiefs. In every stone we 
see a shape, in every sound we hear a 
voice ' 

She stops. There is a noise. It's Frank, 
tapping out a negro melody on his drum. 

' Ha — there it is I ' hushes Leonard, 
in his pleasant mockery. *A message from 
the Spirit Land ! ' 

Frank enters, marching with a step, and 
tapping * Du-dah/ 

* Heaven sends him to my help,' thinks 
Leonard. * It is just the thing to make her 
laugh.' 

Tuming to the little drummer, Leonard 
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yells, with a comic gravity, * Eh 1 what's all 
that ? ' — mimicking the tap of a drum at 
' Du-daiu' ^ 

' You can't, papa. That's not the way. 
Look here I ' interpj^es Frank, beating his 
bob-tail lustily. '^ 

' Hoo 1 Stop it, Frank ! I hate those 
negro tunes V 

' I like 'em ; Joe likes 'em.' 

' Joe 1 Here, Frank, attend to me. 
Tm Blunderbore ; great Giant Blunderbore. 
You know what giants do ? ' 

' They grind men's bonos to make 'em 
bread/ 

' Now mind me, little man. If you 
drum any more negro tunes, I'U catch hold 
of Joe, munch him up into a black-pudding, 
and just drop him down long lane/ 

' You will ? Then— there I ' And the 
child strikes up, and runs off merrily, beat- 
ing his * Bob-tail nag,' and leaving Leonard 
in a pretended fury, with Diana laughing tili 
she has to sit and hold her side. 

*Tliis nonsense does her good,' he 
thinks, calling more loudly after Frank, 
* You rascal I dare you disobey a giant ? ' 
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* Leonard ! ' she puts in ; * I'll take his 
penance on myself/ 

' You'U pay his fine ? ' 

' Tiy me. What penalty will your 
highness have ? A dance V 

She sweeps in front of him, and twirls 
the skirts of her long dress, with high-bred 
grace and humour. 

' There I ' 

Brava ! But his highness exacts a song 
as well. He had a favourite bailad which 
she used to sing for him, but she has 
dropped it in their wandering. Now, that 
they are entering public life once more, he 
thinks it would be nice to hear that stave 
again. 

' Ha ! ' she cries ; * then like our ances- 
tor, who feil at Ascalon, we are to clothe 
our beauteous limbs in steel — ahem I ' 

' Madcap, that song made me thy slave/ 

* My prince I Sit here, where I can see 
you as I sing. That shall be my guerdon. 
Nay, you must not foUow me I Sit there 1 ' 

She trips in lightly, passes her fingers 
down the keys of her piano, and seating 
herseif, attempts to sing, 

VOL. II. y 
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' The despot's heel ' 

She trembles at the note, but bravely 
tries the next, 

' is on thy shore/ 

Sbe breathes and flushes at the cruel 
words — 

* His touch is on thy temple door.' 

* No, no ! I cannot do it I ' she exclaims. 
Leonard, who has been listening to the 

notes, at first with keen delight, afterwards 
in alann and wonder, runs into the room, 
and leads her out into the open grounds. 

* Leonard, I cannot sing to-day. My 
throat seems parched. No, no— I am not 
ill 1 But never ask me to sing that song 
again/ 

* No, Di ; never. I was thoughtless — 
wicked ' 

^Hushl' Diana looks at him quickly 
— earnestly — her soul going outward in her 
eyes. ' You love me, Leonard ? ' 

' Di ! My darling wife I ' 

* Bloss you for that sweet word — ^the 
sweetest ever dropped from lip of man. 
Oh, Leonard 1 if you only knew ' 
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^Knewwhat, Di?' 

* Ejiew — ^my faults/ 

*I know them all. Your fault, Di, is 
that you have no fault/ 

' Ah, me I all love is blind ! ' 

* Look, dear I if you would only fret 
and scowl, and teil some white lie now and 
then ; do something for me to reprove and 
to forgive, you would be perfect.' 

* Hoc ! The aftemoon is hot 1 ' 

* Let's go aboard the Foam. WeVe 
seven weeks left of freedom, Get your hat, 
and give the word. Which tack ? The 
Shetlands or the Golden Isles ? ' 



CHAPTER IX. 



PBOPOSALS. 



* S . . . tand back ! They're going in. No, 
he comes back again. He's signalling to the 
yacht, Now is your chance ; now or never. 
I will creep into the bush nntil you call.' 

Simon steala slowly out, a little flushed 
in face, rather unsteady on the legs. 

*My shance! My shareman! Five 
hiindred doUars ! Dere he shtand. He owe 
me dose five hundred dollars. How shall 
I begin ? Nodings like my old plan. Ven 
you addresh a stranger, call him vat he 
most like to be. Ven he ish man of 
brainsh. addresh him ash maa of money ; 
ven he ish man of money, addresh him as 
man of brainsh. Vieh, my young baronet ? 
Vieh ? Dose fighting tyfel got no brainsh. 
He, man of money. Hem 1 A-hem 1' 
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' Heaven's grace, what's here V inquires 
Sir Leonard, springing down from the flag- 
staff. *Zounds, what man is thisl' 

Simon wobbles forward, meeting the 
baronet near the bench, which Lady Lyle 
has only just left. 

* Excuse me, sir ! Hev honour to addresh 
honourable member for parly ment ? ' 

^An elector for the county?' queries 
Leonard, smiling at his stränge visitor, and 
thinking he may have come from some place 
in the riding, and may have a vote : * what 
happy chance has brought you to my gate, 
in fact to my private garden V 

* Shance ? Dis my shance. Business, sir, 
led me to Castle Lyle/ 

* Yes ; may I ask — what business V 
Simon looks about. The young baronet, 

though civü. ha« a stern and martial air. 
He must be carefid how he plays his cards 
with such a man. It will not do to say, 
*Your wife is a bastard and a slave,' and 
then appeal to Tab in confirmation of his 
lie. They would be kicked and ducked. 
He must be careful, and must feel his 
ground. 
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' BusineRS ? To shee de place. A shami- 
ing landscape, mit the land and sea.' 

'There must be some mistake. This 
place is not for sale/ 

*For hire, den? Well, how much a- 
week for sharming landacapel' 

*As an elector,' Leonard ponders, 'I 
must humour him. Look, my Mend, Üna 
place is not for sale and not for hire. You 
cannot bu j the land, and need not buy the 
landscape/ 

Simon, hardlj catching his host's mean- 
ing,puteuphishandsbywayofqueiy. 

^How?' . 

* As thus. The land is mine ; the land- 
scape yours.' 

' Mine ! Den I shwop.' 

* You'd have the worser part,' the baronet 
laughs. * Eveiy, any fool might own this 
land ; only a poet can posseas this landscape.' 

' Guess, I shwop.' 

Leonard looks at him again. Swap? 
This fellow's no elector ! He's some loafer 
on the beach, some vagabond of the race- 
course and ihe countiy feir. 

^ rd kick him out, even if he had a 
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vote. A public man need not be open to 
all comers like a public-house ! ' 

As Leonard looks at bim again, the 
figure of that gipsy comes into bis mind : 
' Tbese tramps all know eacb otber — let me 
try.' 

Catcbing at Simon by the sleeve, Sir 
Leonard asks bim in a slow and sligbtly 
menacing tone : * You've seen a woman 
bere about — a sort of gipsy, witb a swartby 
face, red kirtle, yellow sbawl V 

* Dat Taab ! ' retorts tbe fellow, for an 
instant off bis guard. 

Tab ! He knows ber. Tbey are pals. 
He must discover more. *And wbo is 
Tab?' 

Simon, baving sense enougb to feel tbat 
be bas blabbed wbere be ougbt to bave 
been discreet, endeavours to bark back« 
Tab ? He bas got notbing to do witb Tab. 
It is some mistake. Leonard, on wbom a 
ligbt is breaking, catcbes bim by tbe arm : 

* No sbuffling. Tbere's a borse-pond in 
tbatyard. Wbo'sTab?' 

*Don't sbake me — and I telL Taab 
isb my gal.' 
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His gal ! Then they axe partners in 
some mischief. They are Yankees. He's 
a Dutchman ; slie's a coloured woman. 
They are getting up some plot to worry 
Lady Lyle. Perhaps they have come from 
Riverside. Tab ? Yes, he remembers. 
There was a Tab at Riverside ; that ' lying 
slut' and 'negro scum.' This woman may 
be she; that lying slut, who was Diana's 
drudge. Ifso, shehopes, no doubt, to worry 
and annoy her mistress. And the man ? Her 
pal ? There was a wretch at Riverside, for 
whom she lied and swore. By heaven, if 
this foul wretch shonld turn up as Simon ! 
he shall pay old scores as well as new I 

Going up to the intruder, Leonard speaks 
in a grave voice, — 

' If there is business to discuss, let us 
begin on equal terms. My name is Lyle. 
What may be yours? Here is my card/ 

*Moosh pleasure, sir, to meet Sir Leonard 
Lyle. My name ish Shlokk. Here ish my 
Card.' 

While Leonard is glancing at Simon's 
Card, which puts an end to doubt that 
here, in front of him, Stands the scoundrel 
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who drew his knife on Joe, and brought 
the Charge of stabbing against himself, 
Simon is putting up the card with an 
inward chuckle : * Always shwop cards mit 
people, shpecially mit baronets. Never 
know how soon you vant goot addresh. 
A baronet's card ish always trumpsh.' 

Sir Leonard feels no scruple in this case. 
These tramps are dodging at the Castle to 
annoy his wife. Such wretches often hang 
on decent people, and torment them into 
paying black mail. These rogues shall 
find out their mistake. Looking from the 
card to the man, he asks point blank, — 

*Am I to understand that you are 
Colonel Slokk?' 

* Dat ish my card.' 

* You are a soldier then ? That 's good 
— hi, hü' 

* Vat ugly sort of laugh 1' thinks Simon, 
trying to swagger. 

' * I am myself a soldier ; of the same 
rank, too.' 

'Vat dis?' asks Simon, strutting and 
blustering in a stDl more feeble way. 

* You 11 not be able to decline a parley.' 
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'Vat, you shay? No understand?' 
sneaks Simon, begiiming to think he will 
give up his claim for the five hundred 
doUars, and seek a chairman for his Com- 
pany in some quieter place, 

' You shall. I have the honour to in- 
form you, Colonel Slokk, that you're a 
charlatan.' 

' He's going to kick me,' Simon grunts. 
* Now I vamosa' 

*You hear? You understand?' asks 
Leonard, in a cold, metallic voice. 

Simon shrinks further back, eyeing that 
opening in the copse, his only avenue of 
escape, supposing he could run away from 
this young and agüe man. But Leonard 
Steps out in front of it, bamngall chance of 
his slipping through. 

* The rascal will not take my hint ; he 
shall not quit my sight/ 

Dodging aside, Slokk murmurs to him- 
self, *He tink me fight mit swords; me 
fiocht mit lies.' 

Moving quickly on him, and again 
^eizing his arm, Leonard grinds in a deep 
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monotone, close to his ear : * Where is that 
girl ? Produce that girl. This grip will 
never slacken tili that girl is found. Where 
is that lying slut?' 

Shivering and shaking in the young 
man's clutch, the vagabond groans — * Dere, 
in copsh — about — about — in copsh.' 

Leonard takes out his yachting whistle, 
and in answer to his call five or six of his 
Äea-dogs, dressed in the Lyle uniform, 
appear. * My lads, a negro wench is skulk- 
ing in this copse. I want the jade. Unearth 
her : hound her out I ' The crew burst off, 
and in a moment they are tearing in and 
out, calling to each other, and disturbing 
every stoat and pole-cat in his hole. 

* Look out, there,' says Sir Leonard to 
Simon, taking his prisoner by the Shoulder, 
and tuming his face towards the horse-pond. 
'Make a note of it. Now, what 's this Tab V 

*Let go my arm!' 

' An instant, and no more. Speak, man 1 
I'll grind thee into mud.' 

' Ashk Lady Lyle.' 

*Ask what?' the baronet questions 
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fiercely, flooding over neck and face with a 
red torrent of alarm. * Lady Lyle ! How 
dare you mention Lady Lyle ? ' 

* You vant dat Taab. She besser know 
dat Taab. Ashk Lady Lyle.' 

* Again I ' 

Without relaxing bis firm grip on the 
rascal's arm, Leonard pullshimself in. Wbat 
does the villain mean? Is tbere some 
mystery behind ? ^ See to your wife ; she 
is not what she seems.' Those were the 
caitiflTs words. She knows bis wife ; bis 
wife knows her. Of course. But why should 
Tab denounce his wife ? As he is ponder- 
ing, the crew come back, with news that 
there is no one sknlking in the copse. 
At the same instant, Joe rounds the stable 
wall in Company of Tab, whose wrist he 
has imprisoned in his Yorkshire claw. 
' Ain't going to slither off, and sink into the 
gronnd, this time,' that oaf is muttering to 
himself. 

On seeing Tab in custody, Leonard 
shakes his male victim, and flings him off 
as Carrion. ' There ! Thy road. Out, dog ! ' 
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*My arm! He break my arm!' yeUs 
Simon piteously. 

*Out! Out, I say/ roars Leonard, 
hurling him off towards the stable ; ' there, 
lads, after him, — ^the pond, — ^three souses in 
the pond !' 



CHAPTER X 



GUILTY. 



A NOISE is heaxd in the stable-yard ; rough 
shouts and merry ; broken by screams and 
groans. The sea-dogs are on the overseer. 

* S . . . s ! My husband's voice I ' 
snarls Tab. 'He's taken. Game is up? 
His game, not mine/ 

Slipping away from Joe, wbose grasp 
of her is now related, Tab darts in front 
of Joe's matter, with a menacing ges- 
ture. 

* Leonard Lyle 1 ' 

Staiing for an instant at bis swift and 
sUppeiy captive, Joe rushes at her again. 
' You bolt 1 Hold on, there ! ' and he grips 
her wriBt in both hia brawny paws. Leo- 
nard is lifting up his band tö Joe, waming 
him not to hurt the woman, when his sea- 
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dogs come back, leading in Simon, draggled 
and drenched ; the sea-dogs roaring at the 
joke and ftin. ^Soused him three times, 
Sir Leonard 1 Give him another dip V 

' Mein Gott ! Dey kill me 1 Oh, my 
back!' 

*My husband! Treated like a negro 
and a slave 1 Is that your doing, Leonard 
Lyle V 

* It is my doing, woman/ 

*Why? What has he done? Where 
his oflfence V 

* He uttered and profaned the name of 
Lady Lyle/ 

* Hands off me ! ' Tab breaks off a second 
time from Joe, and darting in front of Sir 
Leonard, yells in her wüd rage : * Call out 
your wife/ 

Leonard looks .at the lying slut amazed. 
What insolence in her tone ! 

' Call out your wife 1 ' 

Her voice goes through him like a 
knife. She's but a lying slut ; she's only 
negro scum : yet she may worry and insult 
his wife, who cannot answer her with gibe for 
gibe ? To that end she is here ; to that 
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end slie haa laid her trap. With such a 
partner as that slave-driver, she will stop 
at nothing. It is evident that they are 
trying to fix some sliame on Lady Lyle. 
They cannot do it; but they may excite 
her feeling and destroy her health. Hell 
have no noise, no scandal, in his house. 
Tab shaU not see his wife. 

* Joe/ he calls to his servant, who has 
caught her by the wrist once more, * drop 
the woman's arm, and let her go/ 

Joe drops her wrist, and Tab is free. 
' Now, woman I ' Leonard adds, in low and 
warning tones, *the world is wide. This 
little nook of it belongs to me : the rest is 
open. Go/ 

' Not yet : not tili IVe done,' replies 
the savage. 

' Not go ? What are you?' 

* That man's wife. I own it ; I'm his 
wife. I have no shame to hide/ 

^ No shame to hide V 
^ No shame of birth to hide.' 
^ What devilry is in thy brain ? Out 
with it — out !' 
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'I have no shame to hide — ^Kke Lady 
Lyle.' 

* Black devil, what is that you say V 

' I am an honest bastard, and I own it ; 
not a sneak and perjurer, like Lady Lyle/ 

'How dare you?' 

Hissing in his face, Tab darts past him 
towards the spiral staircase leading up into 
Lady Lyle's apartment ; curla her hand 
round her mouth, like an Indian brave, and 
screams in a high and piercing note, ' Di — 
Dinah— Di V 

* Scum ! ' roars Leonard, foUowing hea*. 
*You call me scum?' Tab storms at 

him, facing round and calling to his people : 

^ Look at him, you skunks, who eat his 
bread ! That's Leonard Lyle ! A young 
man, a rieh man, a baroneti He thinks 
he's a fine fellow; you think he's a fine 
feUowl Stuff!' 

^Give she a souse. Sir Leonard?' puts 
in one of the sea-dogs, bridling up at these 
audacities. 

^ Hold ofF her, lads!' 

'Hold off!' she storms on, fixing her 
VOL. n. z 
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fiery eyes on Leonard's, striking from them 
a fierce and wandering light. ^ I say, hold 
on ! Gaze on him, towering in bis pride, 
and seci how he will £edll I teil you, 
skunks and vermin as yöu are ' 

^ 111 dap a bit into that mouth o' thine,' 
edges in Joe. Tab turns on him her white 
and snarling teeth, darts a deep, venomous 
hiss into bis face, scowls with contempt at 
the boat'8 crew, and raising her right band, 
finishes her sentence : ' Skunks and vermin 
as you are, there's not one honest lad, 
wedded to an honest wench, among you all 
that may not mock and mouth at Leonard 
Lyle!' 

' What can she mean ? What nameless 
horror lurks behind her words V he wonders 
to himself, bis fingers denched, bis lips 
compressed, bis features ashy pale. 

* Scum ! ' she raves onwards ; * you 
shall see the scum ; the black and base-bom 
scum!' 

Again Tab curls her fingers roimd her 
mouth, and screams her Indian yep. A 
figure, dressed in white, a red rose at the 
bosom, Stands at the stair's head,. looking 
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down intö the garden. It is Lady Lyle ; 
her hand on the balustrade, her eyes fixed 
stonily on Tab, a proud and patient misery 
lowering on her face. 

*She shuns my gaze, and gives no 
answer to my look!' groans Leonard, 
tuming from his wife, feeling his knees 
shake, and his nerves quiver with alarm. 
^ The earth seems opening undemeath my 
feet!' 

While every face is tumed on the lady 
in white, Simon edges up to Tab, and in a 
wet squeak, teils her the time has come for 
her to swear. 

' Gife him de shame ; gife her de shcum. 
Dat ish our game ! ' 

* I will do it ! ' she rejoins. Gliding to 
the spot where Leonard Stands, shaking in 
hiß suppressed excitement and voiceless 
agony, she whispers in his ear, unheard by 
Lady Lyle, ' The woman you have married 
is a base-bom negro slut ! Ask her. She'll 
not deny it to my face.' 

With looks more eloquent than words, 
Leonard peers into his wife s face for com- 
fort in thifl storm of pain ; but only to find 
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a meaning there, not written on that page 
in other days : a proud and patient misery 
which defies his skill to read. Diana 
neither moves nor speaks. 

Tab is the first to break this silence. 
Kaising her band in an insulting manner, 
she points her forefinger at Lady Lyle, 
shouting in a voice whicb every one can 
hear : 

* Look at her face : a proud and guilty 
face!' 

A murmur of indignation rises from 
Joe and the sea-dogs. * Guilty face ! Let s 
duck her in the pond !' 

* Guilty, I say ! ' is Tab 's retort and chal- 
lenge. 

* Lash out, Di, in thy triumphant 
scom ! ' pleads Leonard, in a voice fast 
breaking into jangle. She appears to make 
an eflTort, but her tongue refuses to obey 
her will. 

* Shame binds her lips,' exults the 
coloured woman. 

^ Hush — no more !' entreats Sir Leonard. 
'Falsewife!' 

* False wife ! ' Sir Leonard snaps her 
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up, his temples reddening with the shame 
of such a Charge. * I fling that lie into 
thy teeth. Unsay that word ! ' 

* Let her deny the charge. I say again, 
false wife I' 

* By heaven ! ' he mutters to himself, in 
agony, 'she hears that taunt, and does 
not speak!' 

* I teil you oll — and teil you to her face/ 
continues Tab, *that woman laid a trap to 
catch this man. She caught him in her 
trap ; cajoled him uito marriage. She de- 
ceived him first and last. She passed for 
a white lady : she s a negress. She hid 
from him her birth : he was cajoled, de- 
ceived, betrayed. She stood before the 
altar a living lie.' 

' Stop, stop ! ' groans Leonard, with a 
frenzied wrench, and, tuming his eyes on 
Diana, utters his last appeal. ' If you have 
memory and conscience left, denounce this 
woman as a liar and impostor.' 

But Diana never moves her Ups. With 
a slow, silent motion of her head, she takes 
the rose from her bosom, holds it at arm 's 
length, and lets it drop to the ground. 
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' My God ! ' escapes from Leonard 's lips. 
Names, things, ideas, suddenly shoot back 
into bis memory. The lonely house, the 
hidden female, the secluded child at River- 
side. O shame and horror, can it be ? 
With one last gasp, before his senses reel, 
he cries, ' For love of grace, Diana, speak ! ' 

In marble coldness, aüd with marble 
pallor, she replies to this appeal : 

^ I am a guilty wretch.' 

With sudden stare and bloodless cheek, 
he staggers to the bench. Tab darts in 
front of Lady Lyle, and with a loud and 
rapid hiss, insults her with a gibe and 
menace : 

^ Scum ! black seum 1 ' 

Leonard lifts his band in anger, only 
just in time to see Diana swerve and fall. 

' Help, help ! ' he gasps. ' Help her — 
she'U die ! ' 
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